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HE KEEPS 
YOU COOL 


The Story of 
BILL KNAUS 


As Engineer in Charge of Bloomfield’s Remote 
Equipment Engineering Division, it’s Bill’s job to 
direct the engineering of a variety of air-conditioning 
equipment ranging from room-coolers for homes to 
big units for theatres and hotels. 

Heat and cold—these have been Bill’s specialties 
since the early days of his career with G.E. Of all the 
various jobs he held “ton Test,” and of the range of 
subjects he covered in the Company’s Advanced 
Engineering Program, he found that temperature 

roblems interésted him most. He tried his hand at 
improving the effectiveness of refrigerating machines 
and condensing units, and during the war he worked 
on gunnery a supercharger problems. 
en he went back to his main interest, and today 
he is top man of a group of engineers working to 
brin - bey cool, fresh air ‘into our homes and 
buildings. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Bill received his early schooling in St. Louis, Missouri, where at the age 
of eight or nine he showed his early interest in engineering by writing 
an essay on building bridges. 





cations he worked for the city of St. Louis 
with d his interest in civil engineering, but 
later on in college he decided to major in electrical engineering. 
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was very young——was making model sailboats. Sailing these boats was 
a competitive sport for boys like Bill who liked “to make things.” 








Now Bill is finding out that a firm understanding of the fundamental 
sciences is essential in keeping up with his job in an ever-growing and 
progressing field. 
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U.N.: End or Beginning? 


T= United Nations has been a working organization less than 
two years. This is only a lightning flash in the time line of his- 
tory. Yet it is a momentous two years for the whole human race. 

As we sing at Christmas, “The hopes and fears of all the years are 
met in thee tonight.” Now that the General Assembly is meeting 
again in what may well be the most crucial of its sessions, it is time 
to take stock of the U. N. 


A cloud of pessimism hangs over the United Nations today. The 
American people want it to succeed. They have been patiently 
waiting to be “shown” that it can. Yet the deadlock between the 
“Russian bloc” and the “American bloc” has weakened public con- 
fidence. The sharp exchanges between Soviet and American leaders 
have damaged the atmosphere of peaceful discussion. Voices are 
prophesying that Russia may walk out at any moment; and even 
that war — the last and worst of all solutions — is just around the 
corner. 

This is wrong. It is not good sense. It is a childish answer to the 
terrible menace of the atomic age. The Russians have bad manners, 
yes. They have constantly obstructed things that needed to be done. 
But since when have two wrongs ever made a right? Do we have 
to imitate their tactics? 


The United Nations was not intended to write the peace settle- 


* ments of World War II. When conflicts over the future of the 


defeated nations have been held in the background, the U. N. has 
made progress. Its moral pressure persuaded Russia to withdraw 
peacefully from Iran. The Security Council told the Netherlands 
and Indonesia to cease fire, and they agreed to mediation. The As- 
sembly created an able, unbiased commission on Palestine, and its 
report offers hope of a constructive solution for that bloody land. 

What can we “drops in the bucket” do about it? Well, we can: 

(1) Inform ourselves. We must study calmly to gain a full under- 
standing of the United Nations and how it works. As Part II of this 
issue, Scholastic Magazines are publishing “The United Nations in 
Action,” a complete, factual handbook of the world organization for 
every student. Go to see the U. N. at Flushing also, if you can. 

(2) Inform our communities. We must join with others, young 
and old, small and great, to organize our home town for education 
and action on international affairs. It does not have to be committed 
to any particular plan. Middletown, Ohio; Norwalk, Conn.; Tarry- 
town, N. Y., and many others have shown it can be done. 

(3) Inform our Government. Write to President Truman, Secre- 
tary Marshall, and your Senators and Representatives. Let them 
know that you want peace abroad and democracy at home. Back up 
a firm and positive foreign policy that will help Europe restore and 
stabilize a free, productive economic system. 

The U. N. cannot survive unless the U. S. and. Russia settle their 
basic differences and work out an understanding of their respective 
positions in the world. That is a two-way street. We cannot convert 
Russia to our way of thinking. But we can, and must, use the U. N. 
machinery we have helped to build. 

For. the United Nations, with all its faults, is the best hope man 
has yet devised to tame the tiger in our hearts. 


OUR FRONT COVER shows New York long- European countries and China. This particu. 
shoremen loading a cargo of mercy and ilar cargo is headed for Naples, Italy. The 
friendship. The cartons contain a small por- United Nations plans to aid 3,250,000 
tion of a 3,000,000-pound shipment of needy children in war-torn areas. All mem- 
dried milk which the International Chil- ber nations have been asked to contribute 
—International News Photo 


dren's Emergency Fund is sending to 10 funds. 
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THE CRUSADER... today’s campus favorite 


Compare the smart new design... the 
wonderfully smooth writing...the im- 
portant style and quality features you 
get only in Waterman’s...and you'll 
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gives you more for your money 
than any other $5 pen! You 

don’t have to So 
anybody’s word for 
that! See, try, the 
new Waterman’s 
Crusader at 
your dealer’s! 


No threads. Stays on 
tight in pocket or purse. 
Tarnish-proot 
Lumalloy 


Pick your favorite! 
Special styles for boys 





“YOUNG WRITERS! 


Win cash prizes for 
your stories, poems, 
essays. Contest spon- 
sored by Waterman’s. For 
free rules write Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 








50% more ink for your 15¢ 
Waterman's big Tip-Fill bottle of 
Washable Bive or Blue Black 
(permanent) ink holds 3 full ounces; gives 
you 50% more ink than other 15¢ brands. 
L. E. Waterman Co., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
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In answer to Roslyn Shapiro’s letter 
(“Say What You Please” — Sept. 22), 
may I add this: 

Yes, the Negro question in the South 
is dealt with very unfairly. However, 
the North is not entirely free of guilt 
along this line. For thé most part, Ne- 
groes have been given poor jobs and 
menial pay all over the United States. 
Yet the Negro is asked to fight for our 
country when we have a war. 

k am of the opinion that all men are 
born equal, whether their skin is white, 
black, red, or yellow. However, of all 
these races, the white man is the cruel- 
est, most egotistical, and most un-Chris- 
tian — although the white man would 
deny this. 

We, as a white race, have much to 
learn from the Negro people. There is 
a lesson in their kindness, their patience, 
and the way they bear up in the face 
of the white man’s false superiority. 


Mildred Munson 
Winona (Minn.) H. §&. 


a e oo 


Roslyn Shapiro has obviously never 
been in the South. I have just moved to 
Maryland from Georgia. And before 
that I lived in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. Personally, I can see absolutely 
no difference in the way the Negro is 
treated in the North and the South, 
with the exception that in the South 
they occupy the back seats of the bus. 
They definitely walk on the same side 
of the street, buy from the same stores, 
and go to the same theaters. 

As for voting, every Negro who wants 
to vote may do so. However, I think it 
is a mistake for any person to vote until 
he has been properly educated so that 
he knows what and for whom he is 
voting. As it is, the Negroes vote for 
the candidate who promises them spe- 
cial privileges instead of for the man 
who is suitabie. 

Many people have the wrong idea 
about the rights a Negro enjoys in the 
South. Every time a Negro is killed by 
a white man, newspapers delight in 
making an issue of it. But when a 
Negro kills a white man, it is considered 
just another murder. 

I think people who are so concerned 
about the Negro’s Constitutional rights 
should spend more time studying the 
real issues. 

Joan Bird 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 
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“dollar imperialism” and to oppose the 
Marshall Plan. 
Meeting secretly “somewhere in Po- 


land,” the conference was attended by 


top-drawer Communist leaders from 
Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Romania, Czechoslovakia, 
France, and Italy. 

The new permanent organization was 
described as an “Information Bureau” 
and its headquarters will be in Belgrade, 
capital of Yugoslavia. 

A manifesto (declaration) issued 
after the secret meeting stated that the 
world was split in two and proclaimed 
that Russia and her satellites were lead- 
ing the fight against “a world-wide 
American imperialist” domination. 

What's Behind It: The new organiza- 
tion may be called the “Three-and-a- 
half” International. The First Interna- 
tional was founded by Karl Marx in 
1864. It was an international organiza- 
tion of socialist societies. It lasted about 
ten years and broke up over the issue of 
anarchism. 

The Second International functioned 
from 1889 until 1914. The Third, known 
as the Communist International (Com- 
intern) was formed by Lenin in 1919 as 
an instrument of world revolution. It 
was Officially dissolved by Russia -on 
May 22, 19438, as a sign of good-will 
foward her wartime allies. 

To be sure, few observers took the 
1943 “disbanding” of the Comintern 
seriously. The Communist parties of all 
countries continued to think and act 
alike—as if there was still a functioning 
Comintern to direct them. 


®DE GASPERIS VICTORY. Italy’s 
middle-of-the-road cabinet has hurdled 
another obstacle. 

Three times in one day leftist parties 
in Italy’s constituent assembly made 
parliamentary motions of “no confi- 
dence” in the government of Premier 
Alcide De Gasperi. Three times the mo- 
tions were defeated. The lowest ma- 
jority was 34 votes. In June De Gasperi 
had won similar tests by a margin of 
43 votes. 

According to the custom of parlia- 
mentary governments, De Gasperi 
would have had to resign as premier if 
any of the motions had passed. 

During the long and bitter debate 
that preceded the votes, a piece of news 
from the United States brought cheers 
from the deputies. The Italian peace 
treaty provides that most of the former 
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THE TANT TRENDS 
Italian fleet should be divided among 
the Big, Four nations. Foreign Minister 
Carlo Sforza announced that the U. S. 
will return the American share of the 
fleet. Italy must scrap combat vessels 
but may use the tugs and tankers. 

De Gasperi’s narrow victory left his 
cabinet still shaky. It survived only be- 
cause most of the right-wing deputies 
voted in its favor. 

In hungry Italy, extremists of both 
right and left threaten to stamp out the 
feeble flame of democraey. A problem 
on the extreme right is the new Nation- 
alist party, some of whose members 
even gave the fascist salute at a recent 
rally in Rome. On the left the split 


grows. Communists blame right-wing 
Socialists for De Gasperi’s victory. 
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@ AN AGING QUEEN will soon pass 
her royal sceptre to a younger, stronger, 
but still feminine hand. 

She is Queen Wilhelmina, 67-year- 
old monarch of the Netherlands. Beset 
by ill health, the doughty old queen 
will turn over the throne to her 36-year- 
old daughter Princess Juliana. The 
princess is married to Prince Bernhard, 
and has four daughters. 

With her golden jubilee less than a 
year away, Queen Wilhelmina is giv- 
ing up her royal duties until her health 
improves. 





International News Photo 
What happens to Romanian milk 
dealers when they pull a fast one: 
They must parade in streets 
carrying signs reading, “I am 
selling watered milk.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


@“OUR FOREIGN POLICY has en- 
tered the American home and taken a 
seat at the family table.” 

Thus Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall keynoted a nation-wide broad- 
cast in which President Truman launched 
the biggest food conservation drive in 
this nation’s peacetime history. 

Because Europe desperately needs the 
grain we are now feeding to livestock 
and poultry, the President urged all citi- 
zens to use no meat on Tuesdays, no 
poultry or eggs on Thursdays, and to 
save a slice of bread every day. Res- 
taurants are urged to serve bread and 
butter only on request. 

The President said that this food sav- 
ing program will be followed in the 
White House, in Government restau- 
rants and cafeterias, and by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces. 

In the same broadcast, Charles Luck- 
man, chairman of the Citizens’ Food 
Committee, told of the hélp farmers and 
businessmen are expected to give. He 
asked farmers to feed less grain to their 
livestock and poultry, and to use other 
feeds instead. He urged industry to cut 
its use of grain. The distilling industry, 
said Luckman, should declare a 60-day 
emergency shutdown. 

While the above steps are wholly vol- 
untary, the President put teeth in his 
proposal to curb speculation on the 
grain markets. Gambling in grain on the 
nation’s commodity markets has pushed 
food prices upward, said the President. 
Speculators “buy” wheat on margin— 
that is, by making a deposit on their 
purchase. The present margin on wheat, 
now selling at about $2.80 a bushel, is 
45 cents. When wheat prices rise, 
the speculator sells the wheat he 
bought “on margin,” collects his profit, 
and waits for a chance to make an- 
other kill. 

President Truman sternly demanded 
that grain exchanges increase their mar- 
gin requirements to one-third the cost 
of the grain—about 93 cents a bushel at 
current wheat prices. The President said 
grimly that if the grain exchanges re- 
fused to raise margins, the Government 
may step in and limit trading. 

(More News on Next Page) 
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THE NEWS 


@ TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. The nation’s 
new labor law continues to have a wid- 
ening effect on labor-management rela- 
tions. 

1, FOREMEN’S UNIONS. Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act foremen and other 
supervisory workers cannot organize 
unions for collective bargaining. This 
section of the law has now been con- 
firmed by the United States Court of 
Appeals in a case involving the Fore- 
man’s Association of America, an inde- 
pendent union. 

2. ILLEGAL PICKETING. Railway 
Express Agency employees in New 
York City have been on strike. As part 
of their strike technique, they set up 
picket lines around New York clothing 
manufacturing plants, attempting to 
halt deliveries by non-striking truck- 
men, Normally these deliveries would 
be made by Railway Express Agency 
trucks. 

But this type of picketing—known as 
a secondary boycott—is illegal under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. And under the 
Act, unions may be sued for damages 
in such cases. 

Taking advantage of this, New York 
hat manufacturers threatened to sue 
the striking express workers for $10,- 
000,000. Under this threat the picket 
lines were withdrawn. 

8. INJUNCTIONS. The new labor 
Act makes it possible for employers to 
obtain court orders (injunctions) for- 
bidding or ending jurisdictional and 
other types of strikes. 

The first such injunction was issued 
against striking longshoremen in Al- 
bany, N. Y., who were involved in a 
dispute with another union over the 
shipping of freight. The mjunction was 
successful in bringing the strikers back 
to work. But the union has determined 
to fight the order in the courts. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@ IRAN’S OIL. Iran may take the risk 
of offending Russia by refusing to grant 
an oil concession demanded by the 
Soviets. That was the outlook as Iran’s 
parliament, the Majlis, gave an over- 
whelming vote of confidence to Premier 
Ahmad Ghavam. 

At the end of World War II, Russian 
troops were stationed in Iran. Before 
they would leave, Ghavam had to prom- 
ise to set up a joint Russian-Iranian 
company to look for oil in Northern 
Iran. Russia would control the company 
during its first 25 years. 
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But the Majlis must approve the plan. 
Ghavam has submitted the proposal to 
the Majlis, but without recommending 
its acceptance. A majority of the Majlis 
is said to favor Iran’s developing her 
oil resources herself. International pow- 
er-politics have swirled about Iran 
ever since the war. New hints of this 
fact were provided by the great in- 
terest of the “big three” nations in the 
oil deal. 

Russia’s ambassador to Iran was re- 
ported to have said that the Soviets will 
consider Iran a “bitter blood enemy” if 
the concession is refused. Britain urged 
Iran not to break off negotiations with 
Russia. Britain has valuable oil rights 
in Southern Iran. The concession might 
be less secure if Iran decides to develop 
her own oil. 

George V. Allen, U. S. Ambassador to 
Iran, told the Iranians not to give up 
their resources because of threats. 

What's Behind It: What are Russia’s 
motives? Some observers say Russia 
needs more oil for its program of eco- 
nomic development. If so, the Russians 
are only doing as other industrial nations 
have done in seeking oil rights abroad. 
But other observers fear that Russia in- 
tends to use the concession as a smoke 
screen to hide Russian agents in Iran 
until the Soviets can grab political con- 
trol of the region. 





U.S. AND THE WORL{ 


@® DIPLOMATIC TIES. How the 
United States government feels about 
the present regime in Bulgaria is no 
secret. The State Department has de- 
scribed this Soviet satellite state as 


“totalitarian” and 
nated.” 

For these reasons, it may have come 
as a surprise that the United States 
decided to resume full diplomatic rela- 
tions with Bulgaria, one of our World 
War II enemies. 

As the State Department explained 
it, recognition by us does not mean ap- 
proval of the Bulgarian regime. We 
recognized Bulgaria to show our inter- 
est “in the welfare of the Bulgarian 
people;” to make it possible for us to 
have an additional listening post behind 
the Iron Curtain; and to help protect 
American business interests. 

Donald R. Heath, of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, was named by President Truman 
as our Minister to Bulgaria. 

What’s Behind It: Prior to World 
War II, it was America’s policy to show 
its displeasure toward non-democratic 
regimes by either withholding or with- 
drawing diplomatic recognition. Expe- 
rience has shown that this has accom- 
plished little good, and has simply de- 
prived us of valuable information. 


“Communist-domi- 





These unhappy-looking fellows are part of a 1,500-man revolutionary expedition 
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which was all set to try to overthrow the government of Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, 
Dictator-President of the Dominican Republic. The expedition, equipped with 
fighter planes, was intercepted by Cuban soldiers before it set out from islands 
off the coast of Cuba, several hundred miles from the Dominican Republic. Cuba’s 
minister of education, Jose Manuel Aleman, is accused of being one of the leaders 
behind the attempted overthrow of Trujillo, who has ruled D. R. for 17 years. 
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HE world, this October 20, 1947, is 
full of problems. More than two 
years after the war's end, there is 
still no peace. In large areas on the 
globe, people are starving. Short rations 
uce short tempers. There is unrest 
and strife in Italy and in France. There 
is open fighting in the Balkans, India, 
Indonesia, Palestine, China... 

All the troubles from every part of 
the world are now channeled to a build- 
ing in Flushing Meadows, New York. 
There delegates of the United Nations 
representing 80 per cent of the earth’s 
population have been meeting for over 
a month to find solutions to these 
problems 

Originally, there were 43 items on 
the agenda (schedule of business) for 
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this session of the General Assembly. 
Then 19 more were added. Today, there 
are over 80 items (read “headaches”) 
to be considered. 

In the supplement to this issue, “The 
United Nations in Action,” we describe 
the many parts of the world organiza- 
tion. In this article, we shall describe 
the present state of affairs in the U. N. 

Of the 80-odd pressing problems, let 
us concentrate on a half-dozen which 
most reflect what ails the world today. 
Four of these questions were raised by 
the United States, one by Russia, and 
the sixth is a carry-over from the special 
session last spring. 

1. The Veto. This is the over-riding 
issue at the present session. The veto, 
as you will recall, is the right enjoyed 
by each of the Big Five powers in the 
Security Council to block any action 
that goes beyond the discussion stage 
which is voted by the majority. It was 

- intended to be used rarely, but that has 
not been the case. Russia has invoked 
the veto 22 times so far. In effect, the 
veto has paralyzed the principal organ 
of the United Nations—the Security 























Dowling in the New York Horalé 


Don't Blow the Whistle, the Game Isn't Over Yet. 
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Council — whose responsibility it is un- 
der the Charter to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. 

The smaller nations have been hostile 
to the veto from the start. At the last 
session of the General Assembly, a reso- 
lution was passed urging the Big Pow- 
ers to “moderate” their use of the veto. 
This time, the United States -- one of 
the Big Five herself — has brought up 
concrete proposals on how to water 
down the veto. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
suggested to the Assembly that the veto 
privilege be abandoned with respect to 
(a) applications for membership in the 
United Nations; and (b) all matters 
arising under Chapter VI of the Charter 
(the peaceful settlement of disputes). 
This means that only on decisions in- 
volving actual armed action would the 
veto right be preserved. 

Russia has made no secret of her 
opposition to any such change. It is also 
no secret that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the delegates favor the Ameri- 
can proposal. 


Watch Dog Over Security Council 


2. “The Little Assembly.” This is 
closely tied in with the veto issue. Since 
the Security Council is hamstrung by 
the veto, why not grant more authority 
to the vetoless Assembly? This seems to 
be the reasoning behind the American 
proposal for a “Little Assembly.” 

Specifically what Secretary Marshall 
suggested is that the General Assembly 
set up an “Interim Committee” com- 
posed of representatives of all the mem- 
ber states of the United Nations. It 
would sit between sessions of the As- 
sembly (which would be most of the 
year) and consider “situations and 
disputes impairing friendly relations” 
among nations. 

The proposed committee, the Secre- 
tary of State explained, “would not, of 
course, impinge on the matters which 
are the primary responsibility of the 
Security Council.” It was apparent, 
however, that the purpose of the Interim 
Committee was to bring public opinion 
to bear on the Security Council when 
action is blocked by the veto. 

Commented Soviet spokesman Vishin- 
sky, “There is not the slightest doubt 
that the attempt to create the Interim 
Committee is nothing but an ill-con- 
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ceived scheme to substitute and by-pass 
the Security Council . . . Of course, the 
Soviet delegation can in no way accept 
it and will energetically oppose it.” 

None the less, it is a safe bet that this 
American proposal will be adopted by 
a sizable majority of the General As- 
sembly. 

8. The Balkans. The Greek issue is, 
probably, the most spectacular example 
of the abuse of the veto privilege in 
the Security Council. For many months 
there has been open warfare in the 
mountainous border regions of Greece. 
The fighting is between Greek govern- 
ment troops and Communist guerrilla 
bands. These bands, according to a 
majority report of a United Nations 
investigating commission, have been 
aided and supplied by three Soviet 
satellite states — Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Every effort by the majority on the 
Security Council to take effective steps 
to remedy the explosive situation on the 
Greek frontiers was blocked by Soviet 
vetoes. The United States, therefore, 
decided to bring this issue before the 
General Assembly. 

Accordingly, U. S. delegate Hershel 
V. Johnson submitted a resolution urg- 
ing the Assembly: (a) to find Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia guilty of help- 
ing the guerrillas; (b) to demand that 
these Soviet satellites cease that aid; 
and (c) to establish a special commis- 
sion of “surveillance” in the Balkans to 
watch for border violations. 

The response from the Soviet bloc in 
the Assembly was fast and furious. 








Yugoslav delegate Ales Bebler bitterly 
denounced the Johnson resolution and 
declared that it gave out “the smell of 
the dynamite of a new world war.” Rus- 
sia’s Andrei. A. Gromyko introduced his 
own resolution placing the sole guilt for 
the Balkan situation upon the Athens 
government. 

Which of these two resolutions will 
be carried by the Assembly is not diffi- 
cult to guess. But what happens after- 
ward? In all likelihood the Assembly’s 
border commission will be denied ad- 
mittance to the Soviet satellite states. 
What can the General Assembly do 
then? It may make one more effort to 
get the Security Council to take some 
action. Or, it may call upon individual 
member states of the U. N. to give 
military aid to the Greek government. 

4. Korean Independence. The story, 
briefly, is this. After V-J Day, Russia 
occupied northern Korea and the United 


States southern Korea. By the terms of - 


the Moscow Agreement of 1945, both 
countries are pledged to grant inde- 
pendence to Korea. This promise has 
not been fulfilled because of the failure 
of the two powers to agree. Russia 
seems to want a Communist Korea and 
the United States a democratic Korea. 
Negotiations which have been going on 
for two years have resulted in a stale- 
mate. 

Over the strong opposition of the 
Soviet bloc, the Korean issue, raised by 
the U. S., was placed on the agenda of 
the General Assembly. Soon thereafter, 
the Russians announced that they would 
be willing to withdraw their occupation 
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Representing U. N.’s 56th and 57th members: Sir Mohammad Zafruliah 
Khan, of Pakistan (left) and Prince Seifel Islam Abdullah of Yemen (right). 
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troops from Kdrea by the beginning of 
1948, if the United States did the same. 

In this sudden proposal by Moscow, 
American observers detected a “catch,” 
The Russians had been organizing a 
strong “Korean” army of 200,000 men 
in their zone. In the American zone, 
the U. S. has trained 50,000 men as a 
police force. The Communists in north- 
ern Korea are, consequently, now strong 
enough to dominate the whole country, 

5. “War Mongering.” In an opening 
speech before the General Assembly, 
Soviet delegate Vishinsky accused 
American ‘public figures, organizations, 
and publications of whipping up propa- 
ganda for a new war. He proposed 
that the Assembly condemn the United 
States and other countries for carrying 
on “war propaganda” and urged mem- 
ber countries of the U. N. “on pain of 
criminal punishment” to prohibit such 
propaganda, 

The United States made no objection 
to having this question placed on the 
Assembly's agenda. But according to 
American standards such criminal ac- 
tion against individuals would be a 
violation of free speech and a free press. 


Peace for the Holy Land? 


6. Palestine. A special 55-nation com- 
mittee on Palestine was set up by this 
session of the General Assenibly. Its task 
is to consider the reports of the 11- 
nation UNSCOP (the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine) which 
was created last spring (see September 
22 issue). 

The Jewish Agency has expressed 
modified approval of the UNSCOP re- 
port. Arab spokesmen say that they are 
opposed to any solution except an Arab- 
controlled Palestine. They warned that 
Palestinian Arabs will fight against these 
proposals to “the last drop of our blood.” 

Meanwhile, a’ diplomatic “bombshell” 
was thrown into the deliberations by 
Britain’s startling announcement that 
she was pulling out from the Holy 
Land. The bearer of this dramatic news 
was Colonial Secretary Arthur Creech- 
Jones. He bluntly told the delegates 
that “His Majesty’s Government are not 
themselves prepared to undertake the 
task of imposing a policy in Palestine 
by force of arms.” In case of Britain's 
withdrawal the U. N. might have to 
obtain forces from the U. S. or other 
nations to supervise Palestine during 
the transition period. 

To repeat, these are just six of the 
80-odd items before the General Assem- 
bly. But this much can be said without 
fear of contradiction: If satisfactory 
solutions are found by the Assembly to 
these six problems, the other issues will 
practically settle themselves. 
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We Establish 


Representative 
Government 


that government comes from men, 

and that government is limited, 
could not be effective unless and until 
they were translated into practical form. 
It remained for the Americans them- 
selves, in the eighteenth century, to give 
fullest form to these doctrines. But, 
from the very beginning, they had in- 
herited practical institutions which gave 
partial expression to them. 

The first of these was the institution 
of representation. The principle of rep- 
resentation can be traced back to an- 
cient Greece, but it was in England 
that the modern representative system 
developed. As early as 1618 the Vir- 
ginia Company instructed its governor 
to summon a representative assembly. 
In July of the following year 22 bur- 
gesses chosen by the vote of all men 
over 17 years of age met in the little 
church in Jamestown. 


We Had a Head Start 


Ti great fundamental principles 


In Massachusetts Bay, too, a repre- 


sentative system came almost at once 
into, being, and by 1644 it had taken 
the form of a two-house assembly. 
Thereafter, cach colony developed its 
own representative system. These sys- 
tems were, in fact, far more representa- 
tive than any that existed in the mother 
country or, for that matter, elsewhere in 
the world. Neither the Spanish nor the 
French colonies in the New World had 
representative systems This is one rea- 
son why the American system seems to 
work better than, let us say, the Peru- 
vian or the Argentinian. The United 
States has had 200 years longer experi- 
ence with it. . 

The second practical inheritance from 
the mother country was local self-gov- 
ernment. It was not in fact so much 
from policy as from lack of policy that 
Britain permitted so much self-govern- 
ment to the various colonies. 

For all purposes of local government, 
the American colonies were independ- 
ent of the mother country throughout 
most of the colonial period. During 
those 150 years they developed those 
traditions and institutions of local gov- 
emment which have since flourished. . 
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Colonial capitol 
at Williamsburg, Va. 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


There were several reasons for this. 
One was that many of the English colo- 
nies were founded not by the Crown 
but by Companies — like the Virginia 
or the Massachusetts Bay — or by pro- 
prietors, like the Penns and the Cal- 
verts. The Crown had, at first, very lit- 
tle interest in these colonies, and let 
them run their own affairs pretty much 
as, for example, the Mormons ran their 
own affairs in Utah before statehood. 

A second reason was that the Ameri- 
can colonies were numerous and widely 
scattered, and it was difficult to develop 
a centralized system of administrative 
control. A third was that the colonies, 
with their own assemblies, undertook 
the business of government on their 
own. They resented and prevented in- 
terference from the mother country. 

A third institution, that of the separa- 
tion of powers, came only gradually. 
Once more it is interesting to note that 
it was to be found only in the English 
colonies in America, and that it de- 
veloped more fully here than in the 
mother country. In England the princi- 
ple of the separation of powers was 
never fully carried: out. After the fail- 


in World Affairs 


®@ In last week's article, Dr. Commager showed 
how the 13 colonies inherited from Britain the 
belief that men are greater than government, 
and that they can determine their own destinies. 
This week you see how we put this into practice. 
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ure of the Stuarts to maintain the divine 
right of kings, Parliament got the upper 
hand. Parliament has continued to be 
the governing body, controlling the 
executive and in theory (though not in 
fact) the judiciary as well. Yet even 
in the seventeenth century the legisla- 
tive branch, in England, had far greater 
independence than that branch had in 
any continental countries. The judiciary 
was — with few exceptions — independ- 
ent of both other branches. 


Still Englishmen, in Theory 


The fourth principle, that of equality 
of colonists with inhabitants in the 
mother country, was of slower and more 
uncertain growth. In theory the colo- 
nists took with them to the New World 
all the rights of Englishmen. In fact, 
too, they exercised al] these rights — 
and more — in their local affairs. It was 
only on matters of imperial policy that 
the mother coyntry was reluctant to 
grant Americans the same rights as Eng- 
lishmen — in representation in Parlia- 
ment, for example, or in control of taxa- 
tion and trade. 

Eventually this unwillingness of the 
mother country to recognize the rights 
of Americans to equality of representa- 
tion, and her attempt to enforce colonial 
laws in English cdurts, for example, was 
to lead to trouble. 

What is important about this, as 
about the other institutions like repre- 
sentation and local self-government and 
separation of powers, is that when the 
United States came to establish its own 
system, we did provide — in the North- 
west Ordinance—for the complete 
equality of colonists with mother coun- 


try. 




































UMT “guinea pig” unit at Fort Knox, Kentucky 


REPORT ON THE 


UMTEES 


By Marion Secunda 


troit, had gained eight pounds. 

Paul Shendon, 17, of Cleveland, 
was 15 pounds heavier. Richard Price, 
17, of Muncie, Indiana, boasted of 23 
additional pounds of brawn. 

The answer was right there on the 
table in the blue-curtained mess hall — 
roast lamb, carrots and peas, tossed 
salad, bread and butter, milk, and cake. 

It was right there if you looked fast 
enough, that is. Earl, Paul, Dick, and 
the six other teen-age soldiers at the 
table made amazingly short work of 
the food they heaped on their plates. 
But Emily Post — and the boys’ moth- 
ers — would have found no fault with 
the way they carefully passed every 
dish to the intruding female reporter 
before serving themselves. 


| PURRENHAGE, 17, of De- 


“Revolution” in the Army 


Eating “family style” (ten men to a 
table) on real plates, instead of caf- 
eteria style on compartmented metal 
trays, turned out to be only a minor 
part of the revolution in Army life tak- 
ing place at Fort Knox, Kentucky. The 
boys I was eating with were part of 
the 664 teen-age recruits chosen by the 
Army for its Universal Military Train- 
ing Experimental Unit. With these 
“Umtees,” as the boys were quickly 
dubbed, the Army was demonstrating 
what would happen to the nation’s 
young men if Congress should pass a 
compulsory military training law. (See 
forum discussion, p. 13.) 

This was the end of Tune, and the 
six-month training cycle was almost 
over. How did these “test tube soldiers” 
feel about the special training program 
that the Army was trying out on them? 

Between mouthfuls, Dick Price 


First-hand account of the Army’s 


summed up the opinion of 
the majority of the “um- 
tees.” 

“It’s a good deal,” said 
Dick. “We were put 
through some pretty stiff 
training, but that’s what 
we're here for. And it's 
surprising what good guys 
sergeants can be. They 
treat us like humans.” 

Before these boys ar- 
rived at Fort Knox last 
January, Brigadier General John M. De- 
vine, in charge of the UMT unit, had 
given strict orders to his specially 
trained staff: 

“When a recruit does something 
wrong, don’t cuss him out, Teach him 
how to do it right, Treat these trainees 
like men, but never forget that they 
are boys.” 

It was pretty rough on the officers, 
the boys recall. A sergeant would walk 
into a barracks for Saturday morning 
inspection, see a messy footlocker, and 
“practically blow his top trying to keep 
his blood pressure down.” Instead of 
giving the offending trainee a verbal 
dressing down, the sergeant could 
merely say, “Trainee Shendon, your 
footlocker isn’t clean, Two demerits.” 

Depending on how many “gigs” (ex- 
tra hours of fatigue duty) they save 
had because of demerits, the Umtees 
approve or disapprove of this method 
of discipline, which is similar to the 
West Point system. Trainees get from 
one to five demerits for such offenses 
as dirty uniforms, lateness at a forma- 
tion, using vulgar language, or pre- 
venting others from studying. 

“For every demerit over five in a 
week,” Dick pointed out cheerlessly, 

- 


SENIOR 


U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


Umtee puts his all into field training. 


“you have an extra hour of fatigue duty 
during off-duty time.” 

Even though the boys didn’t like the 
punishments, they did agree that the 
demerit system was fairer than “having 
a sergeant you happened to get in 
wrong with take it out on you all the 
time.” 

They also approved of the Trainee 
Courts. Each of the four companies in 
the unit has a court made up of seven 
of its own members, who try trainees 
accused of more serious offenses. They 
handle such cases as unsportsmanlike 
conduct, absence after bed check, dis- 
respect to officers, and gambling in the 
UMT area. The courts can recommend 
punishments up to seven days at hard 
labor or seven days of restriction to 
camp. 

In the regular Army punishments for 
such offenses are meted out by the com- 
pany commander under the Articles of 
War. According to a Fort Knox officer 
in the Judge Advocate’s branch, the 
boys have not been at all easy on each 
other. 

“The trainees seem to be a little softer 
than the company commander might 
be, if there are reasonable circumstances 
which might explain the offense,” the 
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Judge Advocate officer said. “But when 
there are no such circumstances, I think 
the boys are tougher than the com- 
mander might be. The commander has 
the right to change the sentence, by 
the way, but the trainees have done a 
fine job so far.” 

Partly because of these novelties in 
Army life, the Umtees have been called 
“softies,” “pantywaists,” and “General 
Devine’s sissies” by Gls stationed in 
other parts of Fort Knox. 

“That was mostly at the beginning, 
though,” Earl Purrenhage recalled. 
“Some of them came over to tell us 
about it in person, and we sort of man- 
aged to show them how wrong they 
were.” 


Not a “Pantywaist” Outfit 

There is certainly nothing “panty- 
waist” about the training the boys get. 
A typical day starts at 6:15 a. m.’ Forty 
hours of every week are devoted to 
turing the trainees into tough, well- 
disciplined. soldiers. First there was 
eight weeks of basic training. 

“I got to know that M-1 rifle better 
than I know my own mother!” says Earl. 

Besides rifle training and marksman- 
ship, the boys had drill, scouting, patrol- 
ing, map reading, and other elemen- 
tary military subjects. They also learned 
how to make beds so tight you could 
bounce a dime off the covers. 

Then came 11 weeks of branch train- 
ing. Depending on which platoon he 
was in, a trainee acquired special 
knowledge i one of these branches: in- 
fantry, armored, artillery, engineers, 
quartermaster, signal corps, ordnance, 
medical, transportation, or anti-aircraft. 

In all of the training, however, there 
is no bayonet drill or infiltration prac- 


“We're not teaching men to kill,” ex- 
plain UMT officers. 


The Comforts of Home 


They do teach them many things in 
off-duty hours that the average GI is 
not offered. The “schoolhouse” is the 
I and E (Information and Education) 
building. Here the, trainees can take 
courses in a variety of subjects ranging 
from auto mechanics, through history 
and math, to radio announcing or play- 
ing the sousaphone. If they: have not 
finished high school, they can earn their 
diplomas by taking GED (General Edu- 
cation Development) tests. By the end 
of the first training cycle, 46 Umtees 
had received their diplomas. 

After two false starts, my trainee 
guide, 19-year-old Tom Grunwald of 
San Francisco, located a barracks where 
it was “safe” for a girl to enter. 

It was a two-story affair, painted a 
cheerful cream color. There were sin- 
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gle-deck cots, with racks behind the 
beds for uniforms and shelves above 
for personal belongings. Some of the 
boys had made good use of the elec- 
tric floor plugs at each bed for their 
own radios and reading lamps. 

The reading room, at one end of the 
second floor, was occupied by a group 
of trainees having a spirited bull-session. 
Here were writing tables, easy chairs, 
current magazines, and maps. 

Other trainees were busy in the two- 
story hobby building. All around were 
samples of the leathercraft, woodwork- 
ing, painting, and photography on 
which boys had put in many off-duty 
hours. 

“Oh, there is &lways plenty to do 
around here,” said Denny Smith, 18, 
of Leadwood, Missouri. “In fact, it’s 
too bad we don’t have more time for 
classes. Lots of fellows are just too 
tired to do any studying after a tough 
day’s training or their turn at K. P.” 

To answer this objection— and to see 
that all the men got some educational 
training —the schedule was revised for 
the second UMT cycle, which began last 
July. The boys now at Fort Knox are 
required to sign up for two classes 
which are given during a four-hour 
period on Saturday mornings. 


Weekends in Town 


Weekend passes begin Saturday 
noon, and the boys are frequent visitors 
to the near-by cities of Louisville and 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky. Because of 
their youth, Umtees can’t get beer or 
liquor in town any more than they can 
at their otherwise well-stocked post ex- 
change. 

“Most of us prefer cokes anyway,” 
commented Don Keefer, 17, of Peoria, 
Illinois, who was drinking one in the 
attractive UMT recreation center. There 
is a juke box and a good dance floor 
in the center, as well as a soundproofed 
room with a phonograph where boys 
can play classical records. 

Both the morale and morals of the 
Umtees are excellent, according to Tom, 
my guide. Part of it, he says, is due to 
the down-to-earth talks they get regu- 
larly fgom the two chaplains. Church 
attendance was compulsory the first 
four weeks, and even after that a higher 
percentage continued to attend services 
regularly than is the case in other Army 
units. 

All df the boys I talked to didn’t see 
how the training they got could be bad 
for any teen-ager. Many of them were 
opposed to universal military training, 
however, because it would be compul- 
sory. 


See UMT forum, p. 13. 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100. 


General Assembly 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an O if the 
statement expresses an opinion and an 
F if the statement is a fact. Each 
counts 3. Total 30. 

— 1. There is open fighting in the , 
Balkans, India, Indonesia, Palestine, 
and China. 

—2. Secretary Marshall believes 
that the big powers should limit the 
use of the veto in the Security Council. 

3. Russia will probably veto the 
limitation of the veto. 

—_4. The U. S. has suggested a 
“Little Assembly” for the U. N. to sit 
most of the year to consider “situations 
and disputes impairing friendly rela- 
tions” among nations. 

—5. Such a “Little Assembly” 
would make the U. N. much more 
effective. 

—6. Russia has blocked Security 
Council action proposed by the ma- 
jority to establish blame in the Greek 
border disputes. 

__7. The U. S. believes that Russia 
wants a Communist government for 
Korea. : 

—8. Britain has decided to pull her 
troops out of Palestine, unless U. N. 
can find a solution to the problem. 

—9. The Arabs will violently oppose 
any U. N. decision on Palestine. 

— 10. The U. S. is guilty of carrying 
on war propaganda. 


Military Training 

Should we have universal milit 
training? Put an F in front of ah 
statement below which is an argument 
FOR universal military training; put an 
A in front of each statement which is 
AGAINST UMT. Each correct answer 
counts 4. Total 40. 

—1. Only those who volunteer 
should be in our Armed Forces. 

__2. Because of the insecurity in 
the world, we must be prepared for any 
attack, by training one million men a 
year. 
__3. We should work to make U. N. 
really effective and then work out all 
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our difficulties through U. N. Then a 
war will never come. 

—4. We must do more than “hope’ 
that war will never come; we must be 
on guard against attack. 

—5. We cannot get enough men 
for the armed forces by depending 
solely on volunteers. 

__6. If war ever comes, the youth of 
America will be thankful that they had 
UMT. 

—7. The proposed UMT for six 
months will do no good; youth won't 
have time to learn enough and they 
won't work hard anyway because they 
feel the training will probably never 
be used. 

__8. When the atom bomb can do 
such damage, UMT is unnecessary. 

—_9. In the event of an atom bomb 
attack, thousands of trained men are 
needed to fight airborne invaders and 
to restore communications. 

—10. The U. S. is a world leader 
and if we build up a huge army, the 
other nations will do the same thing, 
and that will lead to conflict. 

My score 


Which !s Correct? 


In each problem there are two state- 
ments. Draw a circle around the letter 
in front of the one statement in each 
problem which is correct. Each correct 
answer counts 6. Total 30. 

1. (a) The Americans inherited 
many of their political institutions from 
the English. (b) The modern system 
of representation developed fully in an- 
cient Greece. 


> 


2. (a) It was English colonial pol- | 
rohibit local self-government. ; 


icy to 
(b) Self-government flourished in colo- 
nies owned by companies like the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and Virginia colonies. 

3. (a) Army trainees at Ft. Knox 
have Trainee Courts to handle serious 


offenses such as absence without leave, i 


desertion, etc. (b) The trainees have 
no bayonet drill or infiltration practice. 

4. (a) Trainees must attend church 
during the first four weeks. (b) Most 
trainees approved of universal military 

ing. 

5. (a) During World War II about 
2,000 people went to jail for making 
speeches and writings that’ were judged 
to be against our nation’s interests. 
(b) One of the best ways to guard our 
democracy against Communists and 
Fascists is to watch for undemocratic 
remarks and then to speak out strongly 
for democracy. 


My score 


My name 
CQ for October 20, 1947 


My total score 

















Food Saver 


Charles Luckman, 38-year-old “boy 
j wonder” of the soap business, is the 
| super-charged chairman of President 
| Truman’s new Citizens’ Food Commit- 
| tee. If anyone can, Luckman should be 
able to sell the U. S. on the President’s 
“waste less” food program. His super- 
salesmanship of such Lever Brothers 
i products as Pepsodent and Lux made 
; him president of that company at 37, 
, with an annual income of $500,000. 
1 He worked his way through high 
| school, winning a four-year scholarship 
1 to the University of Michigan, which he 
' turned down because there was no 
full-time course in architecture. By 
; Working two years as a draftsman, he 
j taised the money to attend the Uni- 
| versity of Illinois and became a licensed 
| architect. 
{ “Chuck” Luckman never followed up 
| on his architect’s training. Hard times 
| turned him into a soap salesman, in- 
! stead. But Luckman soon showed his 
genius for selling. At 25 he was a dis- 
trict manager. The next year he went 
{ to a rival firm, Pepsodent, as sales man- 
| ager. At 34 his uncanny sales ability 
1 made him president of Pepsodent. A 
| year later, in 1944, Lever Brothers 
i bought Pepsodent — and Luckman. Last 
year the man who made Irium famous 
; got the top spot at Lever Brothers. And 
| when the President of the United States 
| called Luckman to the White House 
! Jast month, even a Horatio Alger hero 
seemed pale by comparison. 
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Party Chieftain 


James Howard McGrath, who récent- 
| ly succeeded “Bob” Hannegan as chair- 
| man of the Democratic National Com- 
| mittee, was elected Senator from Rhode 
! Island in November, 1946. He was one 
of the few Democratic candidates to 
survive the Republican tide that over- 
whelmed his state last year. 

Born 44 years ago in Woonsocket, 
| Rhode Island, McGrath has a record 
{ that easily explains his new appoint- 
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J. Howard McGrath 


ment. He has served three terms as 
governor of Rhode Island, and is a 
former Solicitor-General of the United 
States. 

After winning his degree in pharmacy 
at Providence University, young Mc- 
Grath changed his mind and decided to 
be a lawyer. In 1929, he completed 
Boston University’s law course. 

The Democratic chieftain is a born 
“joiner.” He belongs to 35 organizations 
and societies. In taking over his new 
position, McGrath promised an all-out 
fight in the 1948 Presidential campaign. 
He will retain the present Democratic 
second-in-command, Gael Sullivan, a 
fellow Rhode Islander. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


veto (vé'té), n. Comes from the Latin 
word meaning I forbid. The President has 
the power to veto acts of Congress; he can 
temporarily (sometimes permanently ) pre- 
vent Congress from making an act a law. 
The big powers in the Security Council of 
U. N. can also veto (turn down and pre- 
vent the carrying through of) proposals of 
the rest of the Council members. 

conscription (kén-skrip’shin), n. The 
forced enlistment of men for military or 
naval service. 

sheer (shér), adj. Being what it seems 
to be; unqualified, utter (as sheer folly). 

controversy (kén’tré-vir’si), n. A dis- 
pute, debate, sometimes quarrel. Synonyms 
are argument, contention, wrangle. 

fundamental (fiin’da-mén’tal), adj. 
Means essential or basic. (The Constitu- 
tion is the fundamental law of our land. ) 

issue (ish’-i), A point in debate over 
which sides take “yes” and “no” positions. 
(One of the issues between Russia and the 
U. S. is on the questicn of the veto.) 

stalemate (stal’mat’), n. A deadlock, to 
come to a standstill. (Because Russia and 
the U. S. cannot agree what type of gov- 
ernment Korea should have, negotiations 
are at a stalemate.) 

infiltration (in-filtra’-shim), n. The act 
of passing through or of going into enemy 
territory gradually as individuals, not in 
large groups. (Soldiers are taught infiltra- 
tion techniques during basic training. ) 
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There's a YOU 


HERE do you stand on universal 
military training? Well, (speaking 
now to the masculine element in 
high school), you may be standing in 
it before long.‘ A plan for six months’ 
active military training, followed by 
further part-time training for all young 
men is already before Congress. It is 
latest of a number of UMT proposals. 

This program was prepared for Presi- 
dent Truman by a citizens’ Advisory 
Committee on Universal Training. De- 
tails of the plan, approved by the 
President, appear on the chart on page 
16. The plan was presented to Con- 
gress last June. No Congressional action 
was taken at that time, however, and 
none is expected until next winter. 

The pros and cons of universal mili- 
tary training form the center of constant 
lively discussion throughout the nation. 
Prior to World War II the idea of 
peacetime conscription was rarely con- 
sidered. Since that time — only eight 
years ago — the United States has risen 
to greater and greater world responsi- 
bility, and the peace of the world is 
far from secure. Against this back- 
ground, we present this forum discus- 
sion on universal military training. The 
people who take part are, of course, 
imaginary. But their views represent 
many different attitudes on this subject. 

Seated at our round table are: 

Bill Smith, senior at Central High 
School; Susie Smith, his twin sister; 
Joe Thomas, World War II veteran; 
Mrs. Robert Jones, housewife; Colonel 
Walter Arnold, regular Army officer; 
Doctor Carl Crawford, atomic scientist. 

But: I'm due to graduate from 
Central next June. My seventeenth 
birthday comes in March. When we 
talk about universal military training, I 
guess it’s me we're really talking about. 
I'd like to know why we need military 
training. The war’s over, isn’t it? 

Cor. Crawrorp: Bill, former Secre- 
tary of War Robert Patterson summed 
up the case for UMT pretty well. He 








®*Would you like to get in on this jam 
session on UMT? Write Senior Scholastic 
a letter expressing your views — pro 
or con. We will print a selected number 
of the best-written letters we receive. 
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said that the main reason for it is “sheer 
national necessity.” Our Army leaders 
see clearly that the job of national de- 
fense js still a heavy responsibility. 
Trained men is one of our prime national 
defense needs. By training one million 
men a year, even for as short a period 
as six months, we are far better pre- 
pared for any attack. 

Mrs. Jones: Brrrr! I knew that it 
wouldn’t take long for us to start talk- 
ing about “attacks” and “defense.” It 
gives me the shivers. I like to think 
that we're going to make the United 
Nations really work. And all this na- 
tional defense talk sounds like doing 
one thing with our left hand and 
another with our right. If we can get 
aleng with other nations, and can work 
out our difficulties through the United 
Nations, why all this talk about prepar- 
ing for a war which is never to come? 

Cor. Crawrorp: I suppose we regu- 
lar Army officers will always be accused 
of itching for war— but it simply is 
not true, Mrs. Jones. Sure, we hope the 
U. N. will work, but our job is to do 
more than “hope.” As long as there is 
any danger of armed conflict — and it 
can hardly be said that such danger is 
absent right now — we must be on our 
guard in the most efficient way we 
know how. Our regular standing Army 
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How do you feel about univer- 
sal military training? 
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will soon be around 875,000 men. Re- 
cruiting for the regular Army is far 
below our needs — even to maintain a 
small armed force. UMT, so far as we 
can see it, is the only answer. Before I 
end this campaign speech, let me point 
out just one more thing. If war ever 
does come, the youth of America will 
be thankful for UMT. As General Eisen- 
hower said recently, “The trained 
combat soldier has at least three times 
the chances of the untrained to live to 
become a veteran.” 

Joe Tuomas: Now, Colonel, you're 
coming right down my alley. It’s funny, 
I can’t really make up my mind about 
this military training business. I guess 
I know too much about war from first- 
hand experience. General Ike is per- 
fectly right, of course—the soldier 
thanks his lucky stars for every bit of 
training he’s had when he reaches 
actual combat. But, Colonel, I can’t 
honestly see what real “training” you 
can give these 17- and 18-year-old kids 
in six months. 

In the first place, they are going to 
be completely raw, and it will take 
months even to start to get adjusted. In 
the second place, those kids will know, 
and the three-stripers training . them 
will know, that the training will prob- 
ably never be used in a war, That's 
certainly not going to make for any do- 
or-die efforts on the part of the trainees. 
In other words, Colonel, if you could 
really do an effective training job, I'd 
be all for UMT. But I remember some 
of the mix-ups and piddling little de- 
tails of my basic training. . . . 

Susie: Golly, all of you sound just 
like Dad talking about his war in 
1917-18. Haven't you people heard of 
the atomic bomb? I can’t see why we 
should send Bill off to be trained, if 
someone’s going to sling a few atom 
bombs at us that nobody can do any- 
thing about. 

Dr. Crawrorp: “Everything comes 
to him who waits.” I've been here wait- 
ing patiently for us to get to atomics. I 
don’t mean to put you in this classi- 
fication, Susie, but we have a name for 
these people who think we are already 
in the age of push-button warfare. We 

(Continued on page 16) 




















“Spouting” on street-corners is a natural safety valve 
for those who disagree. Union Square and Hyde Park 
have been symbols of free speech in U.S. and England. 
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When somebody makes a nasty remark about our form 
of government or other fellow Americans, are you there 
with a good answer? Speak up for democracy always. 














Free speech has its heroes no less than war. In slavery. 
Garrison, editor of “The Liberator,” cried “I 
be heard,” and was mobbed in Boston streets. 









Freedom to 


VERYONE has forgotten the true name of a little 
park in front of the public library in a large Amer- 

- ican city. Because it is given over to the right of 
free speech, it is popularly known as Bughouse Square. 

One summer night all the soapbox orators were hold- 
ing forth on their favorite themes — religion, govern- 
ment, the cost of living, food, the drug danger, and 
every other subject, serious or trivial. 

An angry man approached the policeman on the cor- 
ner. The officer of the law had settled down to a calm 
and contented evening. 

“Officer,” the man bellowed. “I demand that you 
arrest that man — there — on that soapbox.” 

“What's he done?” 

“He says the President is a bum — a grafter and a liar. 
Officer, you must arrest him.” 

“On what charge?” 

“Why — why — he can’t go around talking about our 
President that way!” 

The officer grinned. “Look, mister, if you don’t like 
what that guy is saying, go and get a soapbox of your 
own!” 


A Soapbox of Your Own 


“Go and get & soapbox of your own” is our way of 
managing views and opinions that do not agree with 
those of the majority. 

It took us a long time to come to this reasonable state 
of mind, and sometimes, even now we fall back into 
intolerance. 

During wars and times of crisis we often forget that 
freedom of speech is a fundamental right. It is at such 
times that we most need the benefit of patriotic and 
intelligent criticism. But the nation must protect itself 
against actions that would really aid the enemy. The 
line between deeds and words is sometimes hard to 
draw. The courts have held that free speech is always 
legal unless it creates a “clear and present danger” to 
national security or public welfare. 

In World War I we forgot the lessons that should 














The Supreme Court has been a bulwark of our civil lib- 
erties. “The Magnificent Yankee,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and other judges upheld freedom of speech. 
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S peak Our Minds 


have been learned in the Revolution and in the War 
between the States. Nearly five thousand people were 
prosecuted in World War I for speeches, publications, 
or meetings alleged to be seditious. About two thousand 
were sent to prison. 

World War II, however, showed that we had made 
real progress. No great limitation was put on the right 
of free speech, and no serious problem developed. An 
effort was made to confine punishment to those who 
were actually guilty of helping the enemy, and less than 
a hundred people were sent to jail for sedition. 

During peace time, the Abolitionists who wanted to 
free the slaves before the Civil War were frequently 
attacked or arrested. Women who wanted the vote be- 
fore the 19th Amendment were obliged to assert their 
right to speak every step of the way. 


The Right to Disagree 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager says, “It is the glory of 
democracy that it — and it alone — can tolerate dissent. 
... It is the strength of democracy that dissent, where 
tolerated, is helpful rather than harmful.” 

This quotation from a well-known historian should 
help to set straight some Americans who, in their zeal 
to protect the nation from subversive acts, sometimes 
injure the Constitutional right of free speech itself. But 
here we face a problem. Fascist and communist doc- 
trines are being advocated at some swank dinner par- 
ties, as well as from many soapboxes. These ideas are 
not always labeled. Can you spot a communist or fascist 
idea when you hear it? 

These people who advocate fascism or communism 
use the rights of free speech we grant them to try to 
overthrow the very institutions of government which 
make it possible for them to speak! 

Most Americans think these fascist and communist 
doctrines false and dangerous. Yet in our freedom we 
must protect the right of free speech for those whom 
we disapprove. At the same time we must reinforce our 
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democracy to prevent it from being overthrown. 

How? Go and get a soap box of your own! This is the 
time to speak up for democracy. We have something 
good here, and we want the world to know it! Some 
people overwork one kind of liberty — the right to criti- 
cize their own country. 

Now is the time to say a few good things about us. 
No day goes by without its opportunities to put in a 
quiet word for the great ideals and achievements of 
America. You will find them in “bull sessions” at the 
corner drugstore, in the corridors, at the Senior Prom, 
or even the football games! 

Justice’Oliver Wendell Holmes said “. . . the best test 
of truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market. That . . . is the theory 
of our Constitution. It is an experiment, as all life is an 
experiment.” 

But it was this same wise Justice of the Supreme 
Court who warned that there were limits to free speech 
beyond which no one should go. For instance, he said 
no person would be justified in yelling “Fire!” in a 
crowded theatre and starting a panic. 


Dictatorship Can‘t Take Criticism 


Democracy can stand this “competition in the mar- 
ket.” Neither fascism nor communism can bear the 
truth. 

In Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany free speech was 
never tolerated, and was among the first civil rights to 
go. Pre-war Japan went even further. The militarists 
accused the pedple’s party of having “dangerous 
thoughts.” 

In Communist Russia, any speech that does not fit in 
with the party plans is considered “counter-revolution” 
and punished accordingly. Lenin said that of course 
there could be several parties in Russia — on one con- 
dition: that the Communist party was in power and all 
the others in4ail. 

















Before the last war, “thought control” by Japanese 
police was rigid. They broke up college lectures and im- 
prisoned leaders like Kawaga who stood for freedom. 
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It isn’t safe to criticize the government in Soviet Rus- 
sia. The NKVD (secret police) arrests all opponents 
and drives them to exile, prison camps, or death. 
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(Concluded from page 13) 

call them “soda fountain scientists.” You 
see, no scientific war weapon yet de- 
veloped has eliminated the need for 
great numbers of men, trained to meet 
any emergency, ready to go into instant 
action. It’s true, Susie, that the pace 
has speeded up immeasurably. But | 
think that this only makes UMT all the 
more essential. It will have more men 
ready sooner, in any emergency. 

Let’s suppose the worst were to 
happen, Suppose we were attacked by 
an enemy equipped with atomic bombs. 
Let’s say the enemy bombed ten of 
our principal cities to bits. Then we 
would immediately need men to organ- 
ize disaster service, to restore public 
utilities and lines of communications, 
to fight airborne invaders. And at the 
same time we would have to get our 
offensive weapons into operation. 

Mrs. Jones: Here we go again! I 
just cannot go along with all this talk 
of war as if it were as certain as cold 
weather this winter. It seems to me that 
we are going to be smart enough to 
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foresee any future war — by a number 
of years. In the meantime, it seems 
outrageous to me to break up a boy’s 
life and take away'six months or a year 
when he could be starting on his career 
or his college work. 

The United States is a world leader 
now. And if we lead in getting ready 
for war, then other nations will follow 
—and pretty soon we'll all be armed 
to the teeth, ready to go. And there’s 
one more thing that bothers me. Aren’t 
our young men going to become mili- 
taristic if they go through this peace- 
time training? Aren’t they going to 
enjoy swaggering around in their uni- 
forms? Thinking about that is enough 
to turn a mother’s hair gray. 

Joe: Isgo along with some of what 
you say, Mrs. Jones, but I don’t think 
you have to be concerned about pre- 
mature gray hair. You can stop worry- 
ing about this militarism business. Look 
at me — and 14,000,000 other guys like 
me who went through this last war. 
We've been called a lot of things — 
good, bad, and indifferent. But no one 
could pin a militaristic label on Amer- 
ica’s ex-GI. No more hup-two-three- 





four for me, if-I can possibly help it! 

But lL: ’s another angle which we 
haven't discussed yet, Isn't this going 
to cost us a whale of a lot of anoney, 
Colonel Arnold? Can we afford to go on 
spending and spending? We've got to 
help Europe, I believe, and certainly 
I'd be the last one to say that veterans’ 
benefits should be cut down. But can 
we add the price of UMT to all of this? 

Cou. ARNOLD: Joe, the Army figures 
that a UMT program will cost $1,750,- 
000,000 a year. I would rather put the 
question. “Can we afford not to spend 
it?” Without UMT, we would have to 
maintain a much larger standing Army, 
which might prove just as expensive. 
Or, worse still, America’s strength 
would be so weakened that we could 
not maintain our leadership for peace 
or our defenses against war. 

Britt: Well, I guess we can draw at 
least one conclusion about universal 
military training. When Congress starts 
debating it, it’s going to stir ap con- 
troversy in every home in the country. 
And my pals and I better start giving 
it some serious thought, because we're 
number one on the UMT hit parade. 
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F. P. Adams, Clifton Fadiman, 
John Kieran, experts of Informa- 
tion Please, tops in Quiz shows. 













Columbia Broadcasting System 


Brilliant programs, like the New York Philharmonic 
concerts, led by Bruno Walter, broadcast regularly. 


Radio... 





Entertainment for Millions 





; National Broadcasting Company 
Fibber McGee and Molly in one of the 
zany shows loved by their listeners. 


tertainment to millions of people. Fans of Henry Morgan or 

Jack Benny would never think of missing their regular shows, 
nor would concert-lovers miss a Toscanini broadcast. The events 
in the lives of “One Man’s Family” are of breathless interest to 
countless lonely farm wives. Many a sheepherder dreams of being 
chosen from among the studio audience on a quiz show. 

And so it goes, through all the hours of the day and far into the 
night—radio entertainment for every taste, ready at the touch of 
a dial, to come into every parlor, kitchen, or cabin. You take your 
choice. Your taste is judge of what you will listen to. You can hear 
the Theater Guild’s best plays without having to stand in line to 
buy tickets far in advance of the Broadway performance. You can 
be present at Carnegie Hall as the symphony conductor raises his 
baton. You can sit in your easy chair and hear the shouts of the 
crowd and the muffled crack of the kickoff as the Thanksgiving 
game opens. This is democracy. 


Wecrsinme through soap opera or symphony, radio means en- 





ni National Broadcasting Compeny 





American Broadcasting Company 
Helen Hayes, stage-star, in 
Theatre Guild on the Air. 


Fred Allen, guest star, registers amazement at McCarthy-Bergen. 





@ Wet es: Good evening, this is On 
son Welles . . . Music (In) 

Personally I’ve never met anybody 
who didn’t like a good ghost story, but 
I know a lot of people who think there 
are a lot of people who don’t like a 
good ghost story. For the benefit of 
these, at least, I go on record at the 
outset of this evening’s entertainment 
with the sober assurance that although 
blood may be curdled on this program, 
none will be spilt. There’s no shooting, 
knifing, throttling, axing, or poisoning 
here.What we do have is a thriller. We 
present it proudly and without apolo- 
gies. After all, a story doesn’t have to 
appeal to the heart — it can also appeal 
to the spine. Sometimes you want your 
heart to be warmed — sometimes you 
want your spige to tingle. The tingling, 
it’s to be hoped, will be quite audible 
as you listen tonight to The Hitch 
Hiker — that’s the name of our story: 
The Hitch Hiker. 

Sounp: (Automobile wheels hum- 
ming over concrete road.) 

Music: (Something weird and shud- 
dery.) 

Apams: I am in an auto camp on 
Route Sixty-six just west of Gallup, 
New Mexico. If I tell it perhaps it will 
help me. It will keep me from going 
mad. But I must tell this quickly. I am 
not mad now. I feel perfectly well. My 
name is Ronald Adams. I am thirty-six 
years of age, unmarried, tall, dark, with 
a black mustache. I drive a 1940 Ford 
V-8, license number 6V-7989. I was 
born in Brooklyn. All this I know. I 
know that I am at this moment per- 








By Lucille Fletcher 


fectly sane. That it is not I who has 
gone mad —but something else — some- 
thing utterly beyond my control. But I 
must speak quickly. At any moment 
the link with life may break. This may 
be the last thing I ever tell on earth 
. . . the last night I ever see the stars. 

Music: (In) 

Apams: Six days ago I left Brooklyn, 
to drive to California. . . . 

Motuer: Goodbye, son. Good luck 
to you, my boy... . 

Apams: Goodbye, mother. Here — 
give me a kiss, and then I'll go.... 

Motuer: I'll come out with you to 
the car. 

Apams: No. It’s raining. Stay here 
at the door. Hey — what is this? Tears? 
I thought you promised me _ you 
wouldn’t cry. 

Motuer: I know, dear. I'm sorry. 
But I — do hate to see you go. 

Apams: I'll be back. I'll only be on 
the coast three months. 

Mortuer: Oh — it isn’t that. It’s just 
— the trip. Ronald —I wish you weren't 
driving. 

Apams: Oh — mother. There you go 
again. People do it every day. 

Motuer: I know. But you'll be care- 
ful, won’t you? Promise me you'll be 
extra careful. Don’t fall asleep — or 
drive fast—or pick up any strangers 
on the road.... 
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Apams: Lord, no. You'd think I was 
still seventeen to hear you talk. 

Moruer: And wire me as soon as 
you get, to Hollywood, won't you, son? 

Apams: Of course I will. Now don’t 
you worry. There isn’t anything going 
to happen. It’s just eight days of per- 
fectly simply driving on smooth, decent, 
civilized roads, with a hotdog or a 
hamburger stand every ten miles... 
( Fade) 

Sounpb: (Auto hum) 

Music: (In) 

ApaMs: I was in excellent spirits. 
The drive ahead of me seemed like a 
lark. But I recokoned without him. 

Music: (Changes to something 
weird and empty) 

Apams: Crossing Brooklyn Bridge 
that morning in the rain, I saw a man 
leaning against the cables. He seemed 
to be waiting for a lift. There were 
spots of fresh rain on his shoulders. He 
was carrying a cheap overnight bag in 
one hand. He was thin, nondescript, 
with a cap pulled down over his eyes. 
He stepped off the walk and if I hadn't 
swerved, I'd have hit him. 

Sounp: (Terrific skidding.) 

Music: (In) 

Apams: I would have forgotten him 
completely, except that just an hour 
after, while crossing the Pulaski Sky- 
way over the Jersey flats, I saw him 
again. He was standing now, with one 
thumb pointing west. I couldn’t figure 
out how he’d got there, but I thought 
probably one of those fast trucks had 
picked him up, beaten me to the Sky- 
way, and let him off. I didn’t stop for 
him. Then — late that night, I saw him 
again. (Pause) It was on the new Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike between Harrisburg 
and Pittsburgh. It’s one hundred 
and seventy-five miles long, with a very 
high speed limit. I was just slowing 
down for one of the tunnels — when I 
saw him — standing under an arc light 
by the side of the road. I could see him 
quite distinctly. The bag, the cap, even 
the spots of fresh rain spattered over 
his shoulders. He hailed me _ this 
time. ... 

Vorce (Very spooky and faint): 
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....(Echo as_ throu tun- 
nel) Hall-ooo .. . ! 

Apams: I stepped on the gas like a 
shot. That’s lonely country, and I had 
no intention of stopping. Besides, the 
coincidence, or whatever it was, gave 
me the willies. I stopped at the next 
gas station. 

Sounp: (Auto tires screeching to 
stop . . . horn honk) 

MECHANIC: Yes, sir. 

Apams: Fill her up. 

MeEcuanic: Certainly, sir. 

Sounp: (Gas being put into car... 
bell tinkles, etc.) 

Mecnanic: Nice night, isn’t it? 

Apams: Yes. It — hasn’t been raining 
here recently, has it? 

Mecuanic: Not a drop of rain all 
week. 

Apams: Hm. I suppose that hasn't 
done your business any harm. 

Mecuanic: Oh-—people drive 
through here all kinds of weather. 
Mostly business, you know. There aren’t 
many pleasure cars out on the Turnpike 
this season of the year. 

ApaMs: I suppose not. (casually) 
What about hitch hikers? 

Mecuanic: (half laughing): Hitch 
hikers here? They'd be a sight for sore 
eyes. 

Apams: Why? 

Mecnanic: A guy’d be a fool who 
started out to hitch rides on this road. 
Look at it. It’s one hundred and sev- 
enty-five miles long, there’s practically 
no speed limit, and it’s a straightaway. 
Now what car is going to stop to pick 
up a guy under those conditions? 
Would you stop? 

Apams: No. (Slowly, with puzzled 
emphasis) Then you’ve never seen any- 
body? 

Mecuanic: Nope. Mebbe they get 
the lift before the Turnpike starts — 
just before the toll house — but then 
it'd be a mighty long ride. Most cars 
would not want to pick up a guy for 
that long a ride. And you know — this is 
pretty lonesome country here —moun- 
tains, and woods. . . . You ain't seen 
anybody like that, have you? 


. Apams: No., (Quickly) Oh no, not 


at all. It was — just a — technical ques- 
tion. 

Mecuanic: I see. Well — that'll be 
just a dollar forty-nine. 

Sounp: (Auto hum up) 

Music: (Changing) 

Apams: The thing gradually passed 
from my mind, as sheer coincidence. 
I had a good night's sleep in Pitts- 
burgh. I did not think about the man 
all next day —until just outside of 
Zanesville, Ohio, I saw him again. 

Music: (Dark, ominous note) 

Apams: It was a bright sunshiny af- 
ternoon. The peaceful Ohid fields, 
brown with the autumn stubble, lay 
dreaming in the golden light. I was 
driving slowly, drinking it in, when the 
road suddenly ended in a detour. In 
front of the barrier, he was standing. 

Music: (In) 

Apams: Let me explain about his ap- 
pearance before I go on. I repeat. 
There was nothing sinister about him. 
He was as drab as a mud fence. Nor 
was his attitude menacing. He » 
stood there, waiting, droppi 


ing for hours. 
started to wy 
VoICcE 
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Sounp: (Gears jamming .. . sound 
of motor turning over hard . . . nervous 
accelerator) 

Voice (Closer): Hall... 0000... . 

Apams (Panicky): No. Not just now. 

Vorce (Closer): Going to Califor- 
nia? 

Apams (As though sweating blood): 
No. Not today. The other way. Going 
to New York. Sorry... sorry. ... 

Sounp: (Car starts with squeal of 
wheels on dirt . . . into auto hum) 

Music: (In) 

Apams: After I got the car back 
onto the road again, I felt like a fool. 
Yet the thought of picking him up, of 
having him sit beside me was somehow 
unbearable. Yet, at the same time, I felt, 
more than ever, unspeakably alone. 

Sounp: (Auto hum up) 

Apams: Hour after hour went by. 
The fields, the towns ticked off, one by 
one. The lights changed. I knew now 
that I was going to see him again. And 
though I dreaded the sight, I caught 
myself searching the side of the road, 
waiting for him to appeaf. 

Sounp: (Auto hum up .. . car 
screeches to a halt . . . impatient honk 
two or three times . . . door being un- 
bolted) 

SLeepy Man’s Voice: Yep? What is 
it? What do you want? 

Apams (Breathless): You sell sand- 
wiches and pop here, don’t you? 

Voice (Cranky): Yep. We do. In 
the daytime, But we're closed up now. 
. Apams: I know. But—I was won- 
dering if you could possibly let me 
have a cup of coffee — black coffee. 

Voice: Not at this time of night, 
mister. My wife’s the cook and she’s in 
bed. 

Sounp: (Door squeaking on hinges 
as though being closed) 

Apams: Don’t shut the door. (Shak- 
ily) Listen —just a minute ago, there 
was a man standing here — right beside 
this stand —a suspicious looking man. 

Woman’s Voice (from distance): 






























































Hen-ry? Who is it, Henry? 
Henry: It’s nobuddy, mother. Just a 
feller thinks he wants a cup of coffee. 
Apams: I don’t mean to disturb you. 
But you see, I was driving along — 
when I just happened to look — and 
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Apas: But —I— 

Henry: You've been taking a nip, 
that’s what you've been doing. And 
you haven’t got anything better to do 
than to wake decent folk out of their 
hard-earned sleep. Get going. Go on. 

Apams: I got into the car again, and 
drove on slowly. (Auto hum up) I was 
beginning to hate the car. If I could 
have found a place to stop . . . to rest a 
little. But I was in the Ozark Moun- 
tains of Missouri now. The few resort 
places there were closed. Only an occa- 
sional log cabin, seemingly deserted, 
broke the monotony of the wild wooded 
landscape. I had seen him at that road- 
side stand; I knew I would see him 
again — perhaps at the next turn of the 
road. I knew I had to do something. 
I didn’t know who this man was or 
what he wanted of me. 

Sounp: (Auto hum up. Slow down. 
Stop. Door opening) 

Apams: Hello, there. Like a ride? 

Girt: What do you think? How far 
you going? . 

Apams: Amarillo . . . I'll take you to 
Amarillo. 

Giri: Gee! 

Sounp: (Door close —car 

Music: (In) 

Giri: Gee, what a break this is. A 
swell car, a decent guy, and driving 
all the way to Amarillo. All I been get- 
ting so far is trucks. 

Apams: Hitchhike much? 

Girt: Sure. Only it’s tough some- 
times, in these great open spaces, to 
get the breaks. 

Apams: I should think it would be. 
Though I'll bet if you get a good pick- 
up in a fast car, you can get to places 
faster than —say, another person, in 
another car? 

Gin: I don’t get you. 

Apams: Well, take me, for instance. 
Suppose I'm driving across the country, 
say, at a nice steady clip of about forty- 
five miles an hour. Couldn’t a girl like 
you, just standing beside the road, wait- 
ing for lifts, beat me to town — pro- 
vided she got picked up every time in 
a car doing from sixty-five to seventy 
miles an hour? 

Gra: I dunno. What difference does 
it make? 

Apams: Oh—no difference. It’s just 
a—crazy idea I had sitting here in the 
car. 
Gia (Laughing): Imagine spending 
your time in a swell car thinking of 
things like that! (Admiringly) If I 
was a good-looking fellow like your- 
self, why—Id just enjoy myself — 
every minute of the time. I'd sit back, 
and relax, and if I saw a good-looking 
girl along the side of the road... . 
(Sharply) Hey! Look out! 


starts) 


Apams (Breathlessly): Did you see 
him too? 

Girt: See who? 

Abas: That man. Standing beside 
the barbed wire fence. 

Girw: I didn’t see — anybody. There 
wasn’t nothing, but a bunch of steers — 
and the barbed wire fence. What did 
you think you was doing? Trying to 
run into the barbed wire fence? 

Apams: There was a man there, I tell 
you ...a thin gray man, with an over- 
night bag in his hand. He’s a sort of — 
phantom. I'm trying to get rid of him — 
or else prove that he’s real. But (des- 
perately) you say you didn’t see him 
back there? You're sure? 

Girt (Queerly); I didn’t see a soul. 

Apams: Watch for him the next time, 
then. Keep watching. Keep your eyes 
peeled on the road. He'll turn up again 
— maybe any minute now. (Excitedly) 
There. Look there — 

Sounp: (Auto sharply veering and 
skidding. Girl screams) Crash of car 
going into barbed wire fence. Fright- 
ened lowing of steer.) 

Girt: How does this door work? I — 
I'm gettin’ outta here. 

Apams: Did you see him that time? 

Girt (Sharply): No. I didn’t see 
him that time. And perSonally, mister, 
I don’t expect never to see him. All I 
want to do is to go’on living .. . 

Apams: I'm sorry. I—I don’t know 
what came over me. (Frightened) 
Please don’t go. You can’t go. Listen, 
how would you like to go to California? 
I'll drive you to California. 

Girt: Seeing pink elephants all the 
way? No thanks. 

Sounpb: (Door opening) 

Apams: Listen. Please. For just one 
minute. Maybe you think I am half 
cracked. But this man. You see, I’ve 
been seeing this man all the way across 
the country. He’s been following me. 
And if you could only help me — stay 
with me — until I reach the coast — 

Girt: You know what I think you 
need, big boy? Justa good dose of 
sleep. . . . There, I got it now. 

Sounp: (Door opens . . . slams) 

Apams: No. You can’t go. . 

Girt (Screams): Leave your hands 
off a me, do you hear! Leave your — 

Apams: Come back here, please, 
-come back. 

Sounp: (Struggle ... slap .. . foot- 
steps running away on gravel . . . low- 
ing of steers) 

Apams: She ran from me, as though 
I were a monster. A few minutes later, 
I saw a passing truck pick her up. 

Sounp: (Lowing of steer up) 

Apams: I was in the heart of the 
great Texas prairies. There wasn’t a car 
on the road after the truck went by. 
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I tried to figure out what to do, how to 
get hold of myself. If I could find a 
place to rest. Or even, if I could sléep 
right here in the car for a few hours, 
along the side of the road...1 was 
getting my winter overcoat out of the 
back seat to use as a blanket, (Hall- 
000) when I saw him coming toward 
me (Hall-ooo), emerging from the 
herd of moving steer . 

Voice: Hall-ooo . . . Hall-ooo. . . . 

Sounp: (Auto starting violently . . . 
up to steady hum) 

Music: (In) 

Apams: I didn’t wait for him to come 
any closer. Perhaps I should have 
spoken to him then, fought it out then 
and there. For now he began to be 
everywhere. Whenever I stopped, even 
for a moment — for gas, for oil, for a 
drink of pop, a cup of coffee, a sand- 
wich — he was there. 

Music: (Faster) 

Apams: I saw him standing outside 
the auto camp in Amarillo that night, 
when I dared to slow down . . . He was 
outside the Navajo Reservation, where I 
stopped to check my tires. I saw him 
in Albuquerque where I bought twelve 
gallons of gas . . . I was afraid now, 
afraid to stop. I began to drive faster 
and faster. I was in the great arid mesa 
country of New Mexico. 

Music: (Faster) 

Apams: But now he didn’t even wait 
for me to stop. Unless I drove at eighty- 
five miles an hour over those endless 
roads — he-waited for me at every other 
mile. I would see his figure, shadowless, 
flitting before me over the cold and 
lifeless ground. 

Music: (Strikes sinister note of final- 
ity) 

Apams: I was beside myself when | 
finally reached Gallup, New Mexico, 
this morning. This is an auto camp 
here —cold, almost deserted at this 
time of year. I went inside, and asked 
if there was a telephone. I had the feel- 
ing that if I could speak to someone 
familiar, someone that I loved, I could 
pull myself together. 

Sounp: (Nickel put in slot) 

Operator: Number, please? 

Apams: Long distance. 

Sounp: (Return of nickel: buzz) 

Lonc Distance: This is long dis- 
tance. 

Apams: I'd like to put in a call to 
my home in Brooklyn, New York. I'm 
Ronald Adams. The number is Beech- 
wood 2-0828. 

Lone Distance: Thank you. What 


is your number? \ 

Apams: $12. 

Lonc Distance: New York for Gal- 
lup. (Pause) 


New Yorx Operator: New York. 
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Lonc Distance: Gallup, New Mex- 
ico, calling Beechwood 2-0828. 

Apams: It was the middle of the 
morning. I knew Mother would be 
home. I pictured her, tall, white-haired, 
in her crisp house dress, going about 
her tasks. 

Lonc Distance: Will you please de- 
posit three dollars and eighty-five cents 
for the first three minutes? 

Sounp: (Clunk of coins) 

Lonc Distance: Ready with Brook- 
lyn—go ahead, please. 

Apams: Hello. 

Mrs. Wuitney: Mrs. Adams’ resi- 
dence. 

ApaMs: Hello. Hello — Mother? 

Mrs. Wuirney (Flat and rather 
proper): This is Mrs. Adams’ residence. 
Who is it you wished to speak to? 

Apams: Why — who's this? 

Mrs. WuitNney: This is Mrs. Whit- 
ney. 

Apams: Mrs. Whitney? I don’t know 
any Mrs. Whitney. Is this Beechwood 
2-0828? 

Mrs. WHITNEY: Yes. 

Apams: Where’s my mother? Where’s 
Mrs. Adams? 

Mrs. Wuirney: Mrs. Adams is not 
at home. She is still in the hospital. 

Apams: The hospital! 

Mrs. Wuirney: She’s been pros- 
trated for five days. Nervous break- 
down. But who is this calling? 

Apams: Nervous breakdown? But — 
my mother was never nervous. . 

Mrs. Wuitney: It’s all taken place 
oy the death of her oldest son, Ron- 

Apams: Death of her oldest son, 
Ronald . . . ? Hey — what is this? Wehat 
number is this? 

Mrs. Wurtney: This is Beechwood 
2.0828. It’s all been very sudden. He 
was killed just six days ago in an auto- 
mobile accident on Brooklyn Bridge. 

Operator: (Breaking in) Your 
three minutes are up, sir. (silence) 

Operator: Your three minutes are 
up, sir. (Pause) Your three minutes are 
up, sir. (Fade) Sit, your three minutes 
are up... . 

Apas (Ina strange voice): And so, 
I am sitting here in this deserted auto 
camp in Gallup, New Mexico. I am 
trying to think. I am trying to get hold 
of myself. Otherwise, I shall go mad. 
... Outside it is night — the vast, soul- 
less night of New Mexico. Ahead of me 
stretch a thousand miles of empty 
mesa, mountains, prairies — desert. 
Somewhere among them he is waiting 
for me. Somewhere I shall know who 
he is, and why he is waiting for me. 
Somewhere I shall know who he is, 
and who...I...am.... 

Music: (Up) 
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Sound Effects and Music in Radio 


In, Up, and OUT 


N a radio play like The Hitch Hiker 
the partnership between dialogue 
and sound effects, plus music, is es- 

pecially evident. Reading the play, you 
miss from the black and white print the 
build-up of atmosphere and tension 
through these aids. You notice that 
the directions for sound say, over and 
over again: “Auto hum,” and “MUSIC: 
faster.” You can imagine something of 
the breathless tremor of Ronald Adams’ 
voice. But if you actually heard the 
play on the air with the repetition of a 
=? car, lowing steers, and weird 
ghostly music, building to a faster and 
faster crescendo, your spine would prob- 
ably chill. 

The Hitch Hiker is a good example 
of the dependence of drama upon ef- 
fects outside the plot, dialogue, and 
characterization. Sound and music sup- 
ply atmosphere. But they have other 
functions, too. 

One of the most important tasks of 
sound effects and music is to serve as a 
“bridge.” Last week, in discussing Six- 
teen, by Maureen Daly, we noticed that 
the narrator speeded up the action by 
telling a portion of the story. This was 
a useful device in the writing of the 
dialogue, but often the same thing can 
be done even more effectively by the 
partners of dialogue. In a recent Senior 
Scholastic.radio drama, Isaiah and the 
United Nations (Oct. 6 issue), this 
device was used often to introduce a 
scene. In moving to the Assembly Hall 
of the United Nations, the author sev- 
eral times wrote SOUND: Crowd 
noises, up. If you were in your own 
home listening to the drama, you would 
know the moment you heard the mur- 
mur of many voices that action had 
moved back into the Hall. 

The music of radio is mainly “mood 
music.” That is, it provides a back- 
ground that suggests the same theme 
as the sound, but it also tunes in the 
listeners’ emotions. In Sixteen, when 
Maureen begins to skate with Boy, the 
orchestra plays “The Skater’s Waltz,” 
a gay, lilting melody that brings visions 
of crisp cold and swirling boys and 
girls. In Isaiah and the United Nations, 
the music that accompanies the sending 
forth of the Prophet on his mission is 
religious in a my ae a Bee- 
thoven or Bach mass. The Hitch 
Hiker, a composition like the “Danse 
Macabre” would provide the proper 
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eerie and minor tone. Whatever kind of 
music is chosen, it must do its part in 
building the drama to its climax. 

Incidental sound effects do a great 
deal to punctuate the drama and give 
it what writers call “verisimilitude” — 
that is, the illusion of life. In The 
Hitch Hiker, the long-distance telephone 
conversation is made real by the dis- 
tant voices of the operators, the drop- 
ping of coins, and all the other accom- 
paniments to a real connection across 
the country. When the girl runs away 
from Adams, we hear the sound of her 
slap and of the car door slamming. 

Radio listeners may not be aware 
of it, but they all listen for the sounds 
they have been trained to hear — the 
clop of a horse’s hoofs, the sigh of the 
wind over a prairie, the ghostly echo 
of a train whistle, the ring of an alarm 
clock or a bell. If the sounds were not 
forthcoming, they would notice their 
absence. A large part of their enjoy- 
ment of the drama depends upon the 
skillful use of background sounds. 

Yet experts say that the listener hears 
consciously only about half of the 
sounds supplied by the sound effects 
man on a program. Unless the beat of 
retreating footsteps is emphasized by a 
moment's pause, they go unheard. Ditto 
for the closing or opening of a door. 
But the script writer and program ar- 
ranger know that they must be there, 
and they use great ingenuity and skill 
in finding ways to give them the proper 
emphasis or lack of emphasis, the ap- 
pearance of reality, ant’ split-second 
timing. This requires rehearsals and a 
good deal of practice. If you are put- 
ting on a drama for your school, take 
pains with sound effects and music. 
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Courtesy The Saturday Evening Post 
~ . . im the distant market place con be 
heard the bebble ef many strange tongues.” 











BUT is it Entertainment? 


drama was proved. Orson Welles 

dramatized on the air a book con- 
cerning the invasion of the United States 
by warriors from Mars. Thousands of 
people all over the nation thought that 
the play was a newcast of events actual- 
ly happening in New Jersey and fled 
panic-stricken from their homes. 

This was proof, if proof were needed, 
that millions of people listen to enter- 
tainment programs which affect their 
emotions. In the Welles case, the emo- 
tion was fear, but usually listeners are 
moved to laughter, to tears, to day- 
dreams. Sometimes the appeal of the 
drama is to the mind as well, especially 
when it demonstrates the dangers of 
prejudice, hate, envy, or spite. “Lux 
Radio Theatre,” “Screen Guild Thea- 
ter,” “Cavalcade of America,” and “The 
Columbia Workshop” all offer play pro- 
grams of real entertainment value. 

Radio writers who have mastered the 
art of putting the spoken word across 
to listeners know the power of radio 
and use it with skill and respect. Orson 
Welles, Arch Oboler, Millard Lampell, 
Eric Barnouw, and Norman Corwin 
have all come to the top in this new 
field. 

These men are known primarily as 
radio writers, but radio has given a new 
voice and a wider range to novelists, 
short-story writers, and poets such as 
Archibald MacLeish and Stephen Vin- 
» cent Benét. 


| FEW years ago the power of radio 


Imagine That! 


How can you decide whether a radio 
play is good or bad? Try listening criti- 
cally with these points in mind: 

1. Can you follow the plot easily? 
After the show is over, do you feel satis- 
fied with the outcome? Were all the 
ends tied up? Or are you confused as 
to what happened? 

2. Can you see the characters clearly? 
Is each one a real person, or a type 
such as The Nagging Mother-in-Law? 
Does each character have a personality 
of his own; and his own turns of speech? 
Or are their voices and style of talking 
so similar that you confuse them? 

8. Do the scenes dissolve smoothly 
into one another? Do the music and 
sound effects set scene and mood for 
you? Or does the writer take the easy 
way out by letting the narrator tell you, 
“Three months later, we find Jane hap- 
pily living in Paris . . .”? 

4. Does the play enlarge your under- 











Dan Tobin in Collier's 


“Mary, darling, will you be my wife... er... Mary, angel, 


will you make me a happy man... 


standing and broaden your mental and 
emotional horizons? Do you think your 
mind has been “stretched” toward a 
new and better point of view? Or does 
the play pamper your mental laziness? 


“The Next Question —” 


How can you judge a quiz program? 
Try these questions as a yardstick: 

1. Are the questions intelligent? Do 
they teach you anything? Are they 
catch questions? Or do they tap an-in- 
telligent person’s fund of knowledge? 

2. Is the show entertaining? Are you 
laughing at the floundering of the par- 
ticipants chosen from the studio audi- 
ence? Or with a board of experts who 
ad lib with wit and humor? 

If variety is the spice of life, a variety 
show should be a bright, sparkling, 
carnival-like entertainment. Certainly all 
the necessary ingredients are mixed in 
it - a famous comedian, a “name” band, 
and a guest star. But sometimes you 
suspect that you fail to get your money’s 
worth from all this top-flight entertain- 
ment. Let’s analyze variety shows: 

1. Is the show well balanced? Or do 
you think the skit is too long? There’s 
too much o: not enough music? The 
comedian is “hogging” the show? 

2. Do you laugh at the jokes? Or do 
you laugh hecause the studio audience 
is laughing? , 

3. Are you sometimes confused? Do 
you wonder why the studio audience 
is laughing when you hear nothing to 
laugh at? Do \ou suspect that the come- 
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-er...er Mary...” 


dian is clowning tor the benefit of on- 
lookers, not listeners? 

4. Does the comedian have a fresh 
humor? Or do his jokes have a familiar, 
stale, tired flavor? 

5. Is the guest star worth your time? 
Is there any good reason for his being 
there? Or do you suspect he’s part of 
the show only because his name has 
box-office appeal? 


Music for Millions 


Radio brings music to millions of peo- 
ple who cannot attend concerts — all 
kinds of music: jazz, opera, folk songs, 
ballads, chamber music, church choirs. 

How can you judge the music that 
comes over the air, unless you've studied 
music for years? Perhaps the only ama- 
teur standard is your reaction to mvu- 
sic. But your reaction is worthless un- 
less you expose yourself to more than 
one type. Let’s see: 

Do you listen to all kinds of music? 
Is there too much jazz in your life? Or 
do you lend an ear to everything from 
Bach to boogie with an open mind? 

2. Do you really listen, to hear how 
a piece is put together? Or do you use 
it as a background for chatter and home- 
work? 

3. Do you try to decide whether a 
musical program is good or bad? Do 
you tune in programs with an announcer 
who describes the composition, places 
it in time, <nd tells you something of 
the composers? Have you learned to 
appreciate music through radio? 
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HIS week's contributors took 
the inspiration for their verses 
from the work of other poets. 
Modelling your own work closely 
upon that of some major writer is a 
good way to acquire technical skill. 
it enforces a discipline that, super- 
ficial though it may be, at least serves 
to tighten up the “muscles” of verse 
—just as five-finger exercises improve 
your piano-playing. 

In “On a Summer Spent in a Ma- 
chine Shop,” Richard Layman repro- 
duces the structure of Milton’s “On 
His Blindness.” Not only is Richard's 
thyme scheme like Milton’s, but he 
has also followed Milton in omitting 
the caesura—a break—used by 
poets of the Italian school to set off 
the first eight lines (octave) of a son- 
net from the concluding six (sestet). 


On a Summer Spent in a 


Machine Shop 
When I consider how my days are 
spent 
So far removed from Milton and his 
peers, 


My soul entrapped within the roaring 


gears 
Of freedom, light, so little given vent; 
My ear oppressed with clangorous 
sound, and rent, 
My countenance reflects my hidden 
tears 
And I despair that any mercy hears 
My cry, “Must all my life be inward 
pent?” 
An inner voice alleviates my pain, 
Assuring that like Shakespeare and the 
rest 
I too shall take my place and, pen in 
hand, 
Shall surely disavow the life of gain, 
Assume my~ground among the ranks of 
blest, 
Escape my chains, 
stand! 
Richard Layman, 18 
Ogden (Utah) Senior High School 


Mary Hodgson’s “My God” is 
written in the tradition of the Bibli- 
cal “Song of Songs,” even to the 
extent of using some of the same 
images. 


beside the poets 


My God 
Great is my God, and great is the 
strength he possesses. 
Greatly will I give thanks unto Him. 
I will sing unto Him a new song. 
From His lips flow the sweetness of 
Lebanon, 
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Wine and honey are His breath; 

His back is straight! He is as the roe in 
the cutover. 

Fine are His leaps, and freely does His 
spirit abound. 

His breast is as fine as the dove; His 
feet are the hawthorne. 

We will walk, He and I, in the coolness 
of the day; 

Down through the valley we shall run, 

Where the moss is gray we shall dwell. 

I will adore Him; I will sing to Him in 
the mountains. 

Great are the desires of my heart; 

I will lift my hands in the morning and 
praise Him. 

I will turn my face to Him in the noon- 
day. 

Greatly will I-sing to Him a new song; 

I will praise Him on the morrow, 


For He is the God of life and love. 
Dark is my dwelling without Him. 
I have found favor in His eyes. 
His words are my delight. 
Long is His cry in the wilderness. 
I will harken and go to Him — 
The God of my life. 
Mary Hodgson 
Stambaugh (Mich.) High School 
Teacher, Helen Dunham 


Grace Jenson says she wrote “Ode 
to a Skunk Cabbage” after reading 
the article “Parry with a Parody” in 
Scholastic last term. Grace’s thrusts 
are aimed at the venerable William 
Cullen Bryant's “To a Fringed Gen- 
tian.” 


Ode to a Skunk Cabbage 


Thou com’st before the winter’s o'er, 
No other flower comes before. 

In February thou art seen 

Garbed in purple splashed on green. 


1947 


Thou waitest not but comest bold; 
Thou fearest not the winter's cold; 
Thou pokest up thy head to look 

Around the marsh or in the brook. 


Thy heart-shaped leaves do not come 
forth 
Until the spring is farther north, 
But ‘neath thy speckled hood do hide 
The pinkish flowers which are thy 
pride. 
Gay and perky thou mayest be 
But we refrain from picking thee; 
Skunk cabbage, as thy name foretells, 
When picked, thou hast offending 
smells. 
Grace Jensen 
Liberty (Bethlehem, Pa.) High School 
Teacher, Mary M. Crow 


“The Names of Merry England,” 
while not a literary poem in. the 
sense that the foregoing verses are 
is yet another example of poetry 
inspired by words and sounds. 


The Names of Merry England 


England’s names, like a hunting boy's 
horn 

Sounding out on a clear summer morn — 

Names such as Nottingham, Manches- 
ter, Hull, 

Cambridge, Douglas; they'll never grow 
dull. 


Bristol, Huntington, Turnbridge, 
Tweed, 

Warwick, Winchester, Guilford, and 
Leeds: 

As these, they’re the most stirring of 
sounds: 

Bedford, Buckingham, riding to hounds. 


and 


Taunton, Dorchester, Burton-on-Trent, 

Stafford, Cunningham, Croyden, and 
Kent, 

Tell of Englishmen, .seeming to say 

Oxford, Eton, and hunting in May. 


English names have a sound all their 
own — 

London, Birmingham, Dudley, and 
Scone. 

Clear cool rivers flow out to the sea: 
Aven, Afton, and Lune, Line, and Lea. 
Edmund Stevenson 

Glen Burnie (Md.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. C. W. Cunningham 
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ACH block of print on this page is a 
paragraph. That's nothing new to 
you, of course. But perhaps this is 
news: Each of those paragraphs follows 
a pattern. 

Every well-written paragraph has 
two things to offer: a main idea and 
supporting details, Watch for them. 
Learn how to organize them. You can’t 
get the most out of the main idea and 
supporting details of a paragraph un- 
less you fit them together logically in 
your own mind. 


Tactics for Topics 


You'll find the main idea of every 
paragraph in its topic sentence. This 
sentence is not necessarily the first sen- 
tence in the paragraph. But wherever it 
is placed, it gives the paragraph a 
reason for existing. Without it, the ideas 
in the supporting sentences would be 
scattered, isolated thoughts. The main 
idea; in the topic sentence, ties them 
together. 


I. Can you choose the topic sentence 
in each paragraph below? 


A. Refrigerator cars, refrigerated trucks, 
and airplanes handle quantities of fruits 
and crisp vegetables (1). In winter, prod- 
ucts from gardens on the West coast and 
in the South appear on our markets (2). 
All year round we can have a diet that is 
high in health-giving fruits and vegetables 
(3). 

B. In catalogues and shop windows, you 
can admire the latest sandals for beach- 
wear (1). You may think, “What modern 
footwear!” (2). In reality, sandals date 
back to the Egyptians of 2000 B.C. (3). 
They made sandals of papyrus which were 
not so different from the plaited straw 
sandals of today (4). 


Naturally, if someone asks you 
“What's that paragraph about?” you 


head 
About It 


needn’t simply repeat the topic sen- 
tence to him. You'll think of a phrase 
broad enough to cover all the ideas. in 
the paragraph. You'd then be giving 
the paragraph a title which would boil 
down the meaning of all of it. 


II. Can you select the best title for 
each of these paragraphs? 


A. The well-dressed woman a few years 
from now may be handsomely clad in 
“coal, air, and water.” Her hat may look 
like straw or velvet. Her dress may look 
like silk or tweed. Her shoes may look like 
leather, but they will not scuff. Every item 
may be made of nylon. 


(1) New Materials for Hats 
(2) Things to Be Made from Nylon 
(3) The Ingredients of Nylon 


B. Whenever a wheel turns on an axle, 
one or two bearings support it. For large 
wheels, these bearings are of special “bear- 
ing metals,” softer than the axles them- 
selves. The bearings — not the axles — be- 
come worn and are replaced. For tiny 
wheels, the bearings are jewels, harder 
than the axles. 


(1) Replacing Bearings 
(2) Special Metals for Wheels 
(3) Bearings for Wheels 


Divide Those Details 


Details are facts that support or ex- 
plain the main ideas. Not all are truly 
important. In our Quiz I, for ex. 
ample, it is not important that sandals 
are seen in catalogues and shop win- 
dows. You must use your judgment 
about details. Ask yourself, “Is this fact 
connected with the main idea? Is it im- 
portant to it? Will it help me under. 
stand the main idea?” If the answer to 
all three questions is yes, remember 
that detail. 


III, Read each paragraph and an- 
swer the questions that follow: 

A. Although advertising was known in 
ancient Palestine and Greece, the present 
form is of recent date. There are two pur- 
poses in modern advertising. One is to 
benefit the producer by creating a demand 
for his goods. The other is to benefit the 
buyer by showing the good qualities ot 
the product. 


(1) What two details wili you want 
to remember about this paragraph? 

(2) Name one unimportant detail 
in the paragraph. 


Be-One large drug-producing firm has a 
farm which is devoted to drug plants. Not 
only are the scarce plants cultivated, but 
there are experiments to increase the drug 
strength of abundant plants. This will 
make it possible to obtain more medicine 
from each pound of plant material. Many 
imported plants are very weak in useful 
drug substance. 


(1) Write a sentence containing 
each of the three important details in 
this paragraph. 

(2) What is the one unimportant 
detail? 
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ADIO writers, like all the rest of the 
people who earn their way by 
writing, find that there is one particular 
enemy-in-the-guise-of-friend they must 
always snub. That is the cliche. He is 
the word or phrase that crowds out all 
your own bright similes, metaphors, or 
just plain vocabulary. You are trying to 
describe how a girl’s face turns radiant 
with joy, As you are groping, the cliche 
taps you on the shoulder and says, “Put 
down ‘She brightened visibly.” That 
is not what you wanted to say at all, 
but because the cliche has stepped in, 
it takes you much longer to come to 


. 
“It was as though a candle had been 
lighted in a darkened room.” 

From the list below, pick out the 
tiresome old cliches, and check off each 
one. Then go to work and put a new 
dress on the old idea: 


1. tired but happy 

2. the scrape of a fiddle 

8. they patched it up 

4. a saddle of golden freckles across 
her nose 

5. her crowning glory 

6. a night as soft and warm as vel- 
vet drapes 

7. teeth like pearls 

8. point with pride 

9. the refrigerator began an agon- 
ized panting 

10. eyes like forest pools 

11. a pool staring at the sky like an 
angry eye 

}2. as friendly as a pup 

13. as soft as a kitten’s ears 


14. hair of an improbable shade. 
15. eyes like unripe gooseberries 
16. eyes like stars 

17. a chin that could push moun- 


18. hair as smooth as a metal cap 
19. ears. like an elephant 

20. free and easy manner 

21. fingernails as red as dried blood 
22. as pale as death 

23. a bird-boned girl 

24. as old as the hills 

25. as fat as a pig 


When you're thinking of a new 
phrase to substitute for the “fat as a 
pig” type of simile, you may find that 
your new phrase is longer. Never mind. 
The reason the cliche has lasted so long 
is because it has survived on the leav- 
ings from the tables of its betters. Only 
try not to make your new simile too in- 
volved. Try something like “a glob- 
ular young man.” - 
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see, knew Mr. Henry, a slight, in- 

conspicuous-looking little man with 
a pair of exceedingly bright eyes that 
peered out from beneath a white thatch 
of hair. Mr. Henry was always inventing 
something; his basement workshop was 
constantly filled with the whine of saws, 
the pounding of hammers, and the smell 
of fresh paint. 

Every Sunday, rain or shine, Mr. 
Henry attended church. He was gen- 
erally regarded as a good, if not too 
dependable, citizen by the people of 
Packstown. Most of the housewives 
knew him; he was always ready to help 
them with his carpentering skill and his 
uncanny knack for tinkering with 
engines. 

It was a hot, sultry, summer day — in 
fact, just an average uneventful day 
for Packstown until the news of the 
miracle came. Then Packstown was in a 
turmoil, Soon also was the whole United 
States; then the world seethed with the 
news of this miracle. 

Mr. Henry, as usual, was busy in his 
beloved basement workshop creating an 
invention, This time it was a washing 
machine to end all washing machines. 
As he tightened the last stubborn bolt 
and adjusted the last lever, Mr. Henry 
Stepped back to view his brainstorm 
with fatherly pride. 

“Ah, at last it is finished,” he said to 

If. “This one will be the envy of 
all the meighbors. Just’ think,” he mur- 


pas. bnew in Packstown, Tennes- 








By Marvin Herbert Malone 


When a new invention 
goes berserk, 
anything may happen 


mured, turning to his sad-eyed blood- 
hound, “it washes the clothes, dries 
them, and then presses them. Never was 
there such an invention; bulky perhaps, 
but what an invention! If it only works, 
I shall be a millionaire. Ah yes!” 

Preoccupied with his thoughts, he 
started the machine into motion. From 
a dilapidated basket he grabbed a heap 
of dirty shirts and overalls, opened the 
delivery door, then threw in the clothes, 
and shut the door firmly. The panting 
machine went to work with a roar. Mr. 
Henry sat down to wait. One — two — 
three minutes! Anxiously he opened the 
exit door. A sooty black cloud hit him 
square in the face with a sopping 
bundle of clothes, unlaundered, un- 
pressed, and undried. 

Mr. Henry sat down, a very dis- 
couraged man; his machine would not 
work. The usually mild-tempered little 
man reached for his hammer and threw 
it at the machine. There was a sharp 
splintering of wood as the gears bit into 
the wood handle of -the hammer. Mr. 
Henry went into a blind fury; he crazily 
reached for the mangled hammer. The 
gears caught at his loose overalls and 
lifted him from the floor, swinging him 
up and down in dizzying circles. Mr. 
Henry’s fury changed to terror as the 


PACKSTOWN 





















Weary Mr. Henry guards his machine 
from the crowd storming the house. 


NOTE: Marvin Herbert Malone, 16, 
was a student in the twelfth grade of 
Fairbury High School, Fairbury, Ne- 
braska, when he wrote this story for 


Scholastic Writing Awards of 1947, 
Marvin’s teacher was Miss Heral G. 
Hedgeock. 
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gears drew him up and threw him 
bodily into the grinding, roaring ma- 
chine. 

There was a new tone to the machine 
now; it ground, hammered, and shud- 
dered alarmingly. One — two — three 
minutes! A pair of kicking legs stuck 
out the exit, then a body was forcibly 
ejected from the machine, But wonder 
of wonders ... 


Tm old white-haired, stooped Mr. 
Henry was gone; in his place stood a 
dapper, very handsome young Mr. 
Henry, This new Mr. Henry gazed 
down at himself, then glanced at that 
hammering, rattling machine, Was it 
possible? Had he — but, of course, he 
must have. He, Mr. Henry, had in- 
vented, by chance, a fountain-of-youth 
machine. 

Thoughts poured through Mr. Henry’s 
brain. Why, this would change the 
whole world! He must get the machine 
patented as soon as possible; maybe he 
could perfect it so that every family 
could afford one. His advertising slogan 
could be, “There’s a Rejuvenator in your 
future.” He would be rich, very rich. 
Of course, this machine would turn the 
world upside down, With so many 
“young people” on the earth, the world 
would become overcrowded! 

Maybe he should destroy his re- 
juvenator. Well, he would figure that 
out in the morning. Thinking this, /he 
wiped the soot from his face and locked 
his workshop doors very carefully. Mr. 
Henry went to bed only to toss fitfully 
all night. 

Early next morning he rolled sleepily 
out of bed and rushed down to his work- 
shop to make sure the machine was not 
some weird dream. There it was. He 
stood there, debating, Then suddenly 
he turned, locked the shop door again, 
and went upstairs to the kitchen. He 
hastily downed five cups of black coffee 
and the donned his best clothes. They 
looked very drab and untidy to the re- 
juvenated Mr. Henry. He resolved to 
buy a new and classy wardrobe when 
his money started rolling in. As he pro- 
ceeded down the street whistling mer- 
rily, people of the village looked at him 
with mixed feelings of astonishment and 
fear; they did not know what to make 
of this startling event. 

Mr. Henry briskly clattered up the 
winding stairs to Lawyer Husing’s office. 
The lawyer’s secretary looked up lan- 
guidly and inquired his name and his 
business. When the girl heard his name, 
she jerked around in utter disbelief. 
What she saw was not very comforting 
to her scurrying thoughts. She almost 
tripped as she hustled into the lawyer's 
office to announce Mr. Henry. 

Husing looked at him out of cold, 
calculating eyes that many a man with 


a guilty conscience found hard to bear. 
Husing spoke abruptly, “See here, 
Henry, I don’t know what's happened 
to you, and I suppose it’s none of my 
business, Let's get down to the facts. 
Just what can I do for you today?” 

Mr. Henry briefly told Husing that 
he had by mere chance invented a re- 
juvenating machine which would make 
the old young again, and that he would 
like to have information on how to get a 
patent, 

“A rejuvenating machine?” 

“Yes, a rejuvenating machine. As any- 
one can plainly see, I'm at least thirty 
years younger than when I saw you 
yesterday morning at the barber's.” 

Mr. Husing snorted. “Mr. Henry, I 
don’t know how you did it, if you really 
have done it, but don’t you see that you 
are going directly against the laws of 
nature? Just think, man, if there were 
such a machine, as you say, why — why 
it would throw the whole world into a 
teeming, disorganized mob. Besides, I 
don’t believe it and I shall have to have 
conclusive proof before I will. believe 
it.” 

Mr. Henry laughed. “Proof — so you 
want proof? Well I'm just going to give 
you proof, Proof that even you will be- 
lieve.” Mr, Henry ltaned across the 
desk and hustled the portly lawyer 
around it, into his hat and coat, past 
his secretary's inquiring eyes, and out 
into the street. 

Once in the basement workshop, Mr. 
Husing began to fidget; he ran his 
finger around his collar as if it were too 
tight; he tried whistling; but still he 
was nervous about the test. Mr. Henry 
coaxed the machine into roaring action. 
Then he silently beckoned Husing to 
enter the machine, The lawyer had now 
lost all his cool reserve; he shook his 
head violently for he was terrified 
beyond words to enter that roaring con- 
traption. 

Mr. Henry looked disgusted, Then 
he noticed that his bloodhound had 
come down to see what all the noise 
was about. Mr. Henry grabbed the un- 
suspecting dog by the lose folds of his 
neck and heaved the howling animal 
bodily within. One — two — three, and 
then out the exit scampered a laugh- 
able, capering bloodhound pup. 

When Lawyer Husing saw this proof 
he abandoned all caution, yanked open 
the delivery chute, seated himself within 
it, waved to Mr. Henry, and then dis- 
appeared. One — two —three minutes. 
Out of the roaring machine came a 
slender pair of legs followed by the 
slim, lithe body of a rejuvenated Mr. 
Husing, He was enthusiastic; he was 
amazed; he was thankful. He grabbed 
Mr. Henry~by the hand, shook it vio- 
lently. He said he would back Mr. Henry 
and his invention financially as long as 


he had access to this wonderful ma. 
chine. Then both men sat down and 
filled out a partnership agreement and 
an application for a patent. 

Mr. Husing fairly flew down the 
streets of Packstown, smiling gaily, dof. 
fing his hat to the young ladies, throw. 
ing gleeful greetings to old friends who 
did not recognize him. But he was 
halted abruptly by three sharp words, 
“Herbert Hoover Husing!!” 

He knew who that would be, his 
wife!l! What would he say to explain 
his new rejuvenated condition? He must 
tell nothing but the truth; that would 
be his best policy or else! 

Out poured the fantastic story. With- 
in a half hour the wonderful news had 
spread through the town like a streak 
of slippery lightning. 

As if by some black magic the people 
of the town appeared and ran pell mell 
down the street leading to Mr. Henry's 
house. Ahead of the screaming crowd 
ran a frantic Mr. Henry. 

Panting heavily, he reached his door 
and, slammed it shut. Locking it, he 
dragged his huge walnut table to it, 
and wedged it against the door. In a 
frenzy of desperation people pounded 
on the door. Mr. Henry yanked down 
the shades and locked the windows, 


Tom people were disappointed and 
getting angry, They wanted rejuvenat- 
ing, and they, wanted it badly. In fact, 
the “old maid” Herfkens sisters were 
trying to force the basement door, Old 
Granddaddy Haskell was on the roof, a 
fact which was in itself a miracle, and 
was trying to descend the chimney, but 
he was having trouble with his crutch. 
Grandma Watkin was trying to smash 
the shutters of the front bay window 
with her favorite ivory-headed cane. 
Police Chief McWilliams, instead of at- 
tempting to pacify the crowd, was lead- 
ing the main offensive against the front 
door. 

Poor weary Mr. Henry fought off the 
attacks until midnight when he had to 
abandon the upper stories of the house 
and to retreat into his basement work- 
shop. Here he barricaded himself and 
awaited the next offensive. 

Grandpa Lee, a descendant of Robert 
E., had been put in charge of the in- 
vasion. Like his venerable ancestor, he 
was a master of the fine points of 
strategic warfare. After the capture of 
the upper part of Mr. Henry’s house, 
he drew off the majority of his followers 
and held a hasty council of war. Grand- 
pa Lee was in favor of a siege now that 
the kitchen had been captured. 

However, most of his council were 
against this and said that they wanted 
a speedier method. Most of them had 
made elaborate plans for themselves 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ILENCE is golden, says the old Ger- 
\ man proverb, And you're well 

aware that all the first-string poets 
for the last five hundred years have 
offered glowing sentiments in behalf of 
silence. 

You agree that it’s dandy and poetic 
for stout Cortez and all his men to fall 
silent on a peak in Darien. However, 
it’s different when the Big Hush de- 
scends on the conversation at your 
party ... when the new boy you've just 
met “clams up” completely . . . or when 
words fail you at the moment you 
should be making a good impression on 
Carol's Dad. 

At such times you'd swap all the 
poetry in the world for a pound of 
poise and a mouthful of bright talk. 
Conversation is the backbone of your 
social life. So, let’s give some of the 
most common conversational hazards a 
once-over. 


Q. How do you keep a conversation 
going in-a roomful of strangers? Re- 
cently two girls from out of town were 
visiting me. (They didn’t know each 
other.) In the course of the evening, 
two boys from school dropped in. And 
later some of my brother's friends came 
over. I was the only one present who 


BOY dates 








Two minds with but a single silence. 
Poetic, maybe — but no future in it. 


knew all three groups of ‘ people. The 
evening was full of awkward silences. 
What should I have done? 


A. When you find yourself host or 
hostess to a group of strangers, you 
should try to steer the conversation to 
general topics that everyone present can 
discuss. If Brick and Larry insist on 
rehashing Jackson High’s last soccer 
game, naturally Dinny and Sheila will 
have to sit silently by. If you and Dinny 
go in for a lot of heavy reminiscing 
about a summer at camp, the others 
will be left out. But if you introduce a 
discussion of current events or of recent 
movies, records, or books, everyone can 
participate. 

If a group is too large to be included 
in one conversation, you should keep 
circulating around the room, prepared 
to toss fuel on any dying conversations. 
Encourage your guests to circulate, too. 
Say, “Dinny, I want you to come meet 
Larry Winters. He’s crazy about sailing, 
too.” Or, “Chet, come talk to Red 
Brady. Red says Westbrook High put 
on a carnival last year, and he can give 
you some ideas on running ours.” 

Rescuing a sinking conversation — 
whether you are the hostess or just the 
girl who gets stuck with the new boy 


GIR: 


between dances at your prom — is easy 
if you keep two handy phrases in your 
vocabulary. These lifesavers are “Tell 
me about .. .” and “Have you heard 
about. . . .” 

All you know about Dave Diamond 
is that he recently moved to your town 
from Idaho. That’s enough. You say, 
“Tell me about Idaho. Is the country 
as wild as they say? Are there many 
cowboys in that part of the West? How 
big is the average ranch? etc.” 

When Dave's breath gives out, you 
shift to the have you heard tack. Has he 
heard about the new system your school 
has for electing officers to the student 
council? If not, explain it. Has he heard 
that scientists say they will land a 
rocket on the moon in ten years? Sup- 
ply the details. Dave will ask questions. 

Naturally, the have you heard trick 
takes a little advance planning on your 
part. You'll need to read newspapers 
and magazines for ammunition. 


Q. How can I start a conversation 
with the cutest girl in the world? The 
trouble is that she is in none of my 
classes, so I only see her swishing 
through the corridors between classes. 


fy Gy thd 


You'll have to admit it’s pretty tough 





trying to start a casual little conversa 
tion with someone who's always going 
in the opposite direction. All I can 


is hope there'll be a fire and that we ® 


both get stuck in the same fire exit. 


A. Your situation sounds desperate, 


However, we can’t wholeheartedly ad 7 
vise you to set your school on fire. After 


all, you could get stuck in the fire 
with the wrong woman! 

Instead, why don’t you try smiling? 
Every time you pass Katy in the hall? 
toss her one of your biggest and bright” 
est. There’s nothing bad-mannered or 
forward about a friendly smile. After 
a week or so, it will be natural for you 
to expand your smile to a casual “Hi.” 

Soon Katy will begin to watch for 
your greeting on her way down the 
hall. She will feel as if she knows you 
—even though no one has introduced 
you. Then your greeting can become a 
little Chummier — “All set to go Hab 
lowe’ening tonight?” or “Where did youg 
get that big green hair ribbon?” Katy 
can answer those queries and still 
to typing class on time. 

By now your corridor camaraderié 
should be on a pretty solid footing. In 
fact, we'd suspect you could offer to 
carry Katy’s books to class for her one 
of these days and engage her in real 
discussion along such lines as: What 
does she think of the team’s chances of 
winning Friday night? What would she 
say to splitting a hamburger with you 
after the Pep Rally?, etc. 


Q. How do you talk to older people? 
My girl is rarely ready when I call for 
her, and I never can think of a thing to 
say to her parents. 


Talking with Laurie’s parents 
shouldn’t be any more difficult than 
talking with Laurie. Don’t make the 
mistake of assuming Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawkins aren’t interested in anything 
you're interested in. 

Since they have a daughter in high 
school, any recent school events wi 
interest them. They probably read the 
same newspapers you read. You don't 
have to be an expert news analyst to 
talk about the headlines. In fact, Mr. 
D. will probably think you're a pretty 
smart fellow if you just ask his opinion 
on the latest international develop- 
ments. 
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American Sam Slate directs BBC's 
Program Department in New York 


We: a reader asked recently in 


our “Say What You Please!” 
column, “didn’t we adopt the 
English system of broadcasting where 
there is no advertising on the air?” 
That started us thinking. Not speci- 
fically about ad-less broadcasting, but 
about English broadcasting in general. 
And it occurred to us that most Ameri- 
cans know very little about the English 
airwaves except that they’re free of 
commercials. We decided to investigate 
the radio fare of our British cousins. 
The scene of our investigation was 
the British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
New York office, high up in Radio City. 
Our informants were Sam Slate, pro- 
gram director of BBC’s New York of- 
fice, and his assistant, Henry Straker. 
“Whew, that’s a tall order,” laughed 
Slate when we told him that we wanted 
to know about the differences between 
British and American broadcasting. But 
we knew that he was well-qualified to 
give us an answer. He used to work for 
CBS’s News Department, and during 
the war he was a radio public relations 
officer for the U. S. Maritime Service. 
In addition, both Slate and his assistant 
formerly worked for BBC in England. 
“You probably know,” Slate began, 
“that BBC is the only broadcasting out- 
fit in England. But that doesn’t mean 
that people have no chocie in what they 
listen to. BBC maintains three separate 
networks, which we call ‘programs.’” 
“Two of the networks operate all day 
and evening,” put in Straker. His 
clipped British accent contrasted pleas- 
antly with the slow, slightly southern 
voice of his boss. “They’re the Home 
Service, which specializes in talks, 
news, documentaries, and ‘heavy’ music; 
and the Light Program, which carries 
dramatizations, variety shows, ‘light’ 
music, and the like. And then there’s 
the Third Program.” 





“The Third Program?” we repeated. 

“Yes, that’s quite new,” answered 
Straker. “It was begun only a year ago. 
Since it offers listeners a third program 
to choose from, we decided to call it 
very simply, the Third Program. It’s 
on only in the evening, from 6 p.m. to 
11 p.m. It’s frankly aimed at listeners 
who want a very high cultural level of 
radio drama, music, and discussion. The 
plays are famous classics which are 
never cut, and run anywhere from an 
hour and a half to four hours. It’s really 
‘longhair’ broadcasting.” 

“How have listeners reacted to it?” 
we asked. 

“Splendidly,” Straker enthused. “We 
estimate an average audience of 100,000 
for Third Program shows. Once we hit 
the jackpot with a million listeners.” 

“The Third Program is a far cry from 
our soap operas,” we commented. 

“That reminds me of another differ- 
ence,” Sam Slate told us. “We have no 
soap operas.” 

“What do you substitute?” was our 
natural question. 

“Mostly music. Arid quite a few talks. 
That’s something else we specialize in. 
English audiences are tremendously in- 
terested in picking up all sorts of odds- 
and-ends of information. So we schedule 
talks on practically everything — recre- 
ation, religion, current affairs, foreign 
countries, plays, anything you can think 
of. They're always given by experts in 
a particular field, of course, and they're 
very carefully rehearsed and produced.” 

“What about entertainment pro- 
grams?” we asked. 

“We don’t go in for audience parti- 
cipation shows the way Americans do,” 
Straker. smiled. “In fact, we have only 
one quiz program to the dozens that 
dot your radio schedules. It’s called 
Ignorance Is Bliss. And we have only 
a few comedy variety shows. The most 
popular one is ‘ITMA.’” 

“Did you say ITMA?” 

Straker grinned broadly. “Yes, ITMA. 
It stands for It’s That Man Again. But 
everyone really calls it ITMA. ‘That 
Man’ is Tommy Handley, who might 
be compared to your Bob Hope.” 

“Among our dramatic shows,” Pro- 
gram Director Slate remarked, “we have 
very few original radio dramas about 
characters like’ Mr. and Mrs. North, 
Henry Aldrich, or Steve Wilson. Instead, 





Ho the British do it Better? 





we dramatize famous short stories, i 
novels, stage plays, and occasional 





movies.” 

“For an overall picture of British 
radio,” he went on, “let’s just run 
through a typical day’s schedule. 
read last Saturday’s programs to you,” 

As he listed them, we noticed that! 
teen-age shows — an important Saturd 
feature on American networks — were 
missing. We mentioned this. 

“That’s one field,” answered Slate; 
“that BBC hasn’t touched at all. Or 
perhaps I shouldn’t put it that way. 
We haven't copied American teen-age 
entertainment programs. But we have 
one feature — we've had it for twenty- 
three years, in fact — that we consider 
far more important. It’s the Schools De- 
partment, which produces twenty-nine 
different programs every week. All of 
these programs are on the Home Serv- 
ice during the day, and they’re prepared 
especially for in-school listening.” 

“Are they used widely in the 
schools?” we asked. 

“Nearly fifty per cent of the primary 
and secondary schools use them regular- 
ly. BBC has a staff of teachers who help 
plan and write all the programs. Each 
series covers a particular course in his- 
tory, literature, geography, science, or 
language. And each one fits into the 
standard curriculum of its course.” 

Here Straker put in a word: “But 
don’t think that these programs are 
‘teachy’ or ‘preachy.’ They're designed 
to make the subject come alive for the 
student, The literature series, for in- 
stance, dramatizes novels and features 
‘interviews’ with their main characters. 
On geography shows, travelers and ex- 
plorers play recordings made in far-off 
countries they have visited,-and narrate 
dramatizations of their adventures. This 
approach makes a listener feel that he 
has lived with the people he reads 
about, and been to the places he 
studies.” 

“Just about the highest compliments 
that have been given to ‘our Schools 
Department broadcasts,” Straker wound 
up with a pleased grin, “are the batches 
of letters that come in from adult lis- 
teners. They all say they tune in on 
the school programs regularly. And they 
usually add that they wish we'd give 
them more of that sort of thing in our 
evening broadcasts!” 
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1. American wheat feeds more than America. 
It helps feed hungry children—and their hungry 
parents—all over the world! 


This year, of all years, our farmers have - 


grown more wheat than ever before—almost a 
billion and a half bushels of the precious grain! 

To move this enormous harvest to elevators, 
to flour mills, and to shipside is one of the big- 
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3. Wheat ripens so rapidly, and 
the big modern combines 
harvest it so quickly, that it is 
always difficult to have enough 
cars every place every day to kee; 
abreast of all demands. But rail- 
roads move with the harvest — 
shifting and relocating cars as 
the grain matures—ready to haul 
hundreds of millions of bushels 
from country elevators to big 
city terminal elevators. 


5. About 500 million bushels 
will be carried by the railroads 
from the terminal elevators di- 
rectly to ports on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf Coasts for 
shipment overseas. 










Only the railroads could han- 
dle the enormous job of distrib- 
uténg this record-breaking wheat 
crop throughout our country — 
and of starting it on the way to 
hungry people throughout the 
rest of the world. Association of 
American Railroads, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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WINNERS 
IN THE 1947 
COMPETITION GROUPS II AND III FOLLOW: 


wooD 


SPONSOR: Delta Manufacturing 

Division Rockwell Manufacturing 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. First prize, 

Delta - Milwaukee Lathe; second, 

Delta-Milwaukee Circular Saw; third, 

Delta-Milwaukee Scroll Saw. 

W1. CARVING, Group II. 

Ist., Richard Eustice, Mankato, Minn. 

2nd., Elmer Finken, Sauk Center, Minn, 

8rd., William Grois, Passaic, N. J. 

WI. CARVING, Group Ill. 

Ist., Richard Laabs, Hawley, Pa. 

W2. FURNITURE MAKING, Group Il. 

Ist., John Young, Kansas City, Mo. 

2nd., Dominie L. Rossi, Endicott, N. Y. 

8rd., Donald Schneegold, Snyder, N. Y. 

W2. FURNITURE MAKING, Group III. 

Ist., Peter Eckles, Hawley, Pa. 

2nd., Howard Anderson, and 

8rd., Robert Robinson, both Michigan 
State School for the Deaf, Flint, 
Mich. 

W3. PATTERNMAKING, Group Il. 

Ist., Orville Singer, ‘Chicago, Ill. 

W3. PATTERNMAKING, Group Ill. 

Ist., Steve Ginski, Cleveland, oO. 


METAL 


SPONSOR, M1, M2, and M4, Scho- 
lastic Magazines. First prize, $25, 
second, $15; third, $10. 
SPONSOR, M3, Aluminum, Alvu- 
minum Company of “America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. First prize, $50; 
second, $25; a $10. 

M1. COPPER, Group 

Ist., Gene Elliott Portland, Ore. 

Qnd., Dersey Cross, Independence, Mo. 
Srd., ss Dorosk, Roslyn Heights, 


M1. gh 2 


Group Il 
et Robert Heavie, Roslyn Heights, 


ENTER THE 
See Your Industrial Arts Teacher for Rules Booklet or Write to 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Industrial arts students 
Awards program and Fair last year. The 
big exhibit was held in the Chicago Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry from Aug- 
ust 17 to September 22. Work was of 
such high quality and there was so much 
interest that Museum officials 


Divisions and 


d their first 


invited 


Scholastic Magazines to bring the Fair 
back to Chicago this year. Dates for the 
1948 exhibit have not been set, but the 
deadline for sending entries to Chicago is 
«June 20, 1948. 

The Awards program will offer some new 
year. 


classifications this 


M3. ALUMINUM, Group Il. 

Ist., Leon Hull, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
2nd., Tony Fernandez, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
8rd., Chester Davis, Kansas City, Mo. 
M3. ALUMINUM, Group Ill. 

Ist., Al Landau, Cleveland, O. 

2nd., George Sakian, Cleveland, O. 
M4. HAND TOOLS, Group Ii. 


lIst., Kenneth Carver, Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd. Raymond Koenig, Kansas City, 


Grd. “Chas. Rusinger, Kansas City, Mo, 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


SPONSOR: Park Instrument Co., 
Englewood, N. J. First prize, $30; 
second, $20; third, $10. The Hig- 
gins Ink Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
gave a supplementary prize of $10 
for prize-winning entries finished 
with Higgins Ink; C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Co., Camden, N. J., gave a 
$10 prize for prize-winning entries 
using Hunt artist or speedball pens; 
The Strathmore Paper Co., West 


Springfield, Mass., gave supple- ~ 


mentary prizes of $15, $10, and $5, 
for Ist., 2nd., and 3rd. prize-win- 
ning entries done on their artist 


papers or boards, and Sketch Packets~ 


for honorable mention winners. 


D2. MACHINE DRAWING, Group Il. 
Ist., Frank J. Oliveto, Detroit, Mich. 
2nd., Jack Maxey, Houston, Tex. 
8rd., Ronald Duhaine, West Hartford, 
Conn. > 
D2. MACHINE DRAWING, Group Ill. 
Ist., Paul E. Thomas, Cleveland, O. 
2nd., Jack Sandweiss, Cleveland, O. 
8rd., David Keyt, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D3. ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, Group Il. 
Ist., Dean Coffman, Phoenix, Ariz. 


1948 INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


YOU TOO CAN WIN PRIZES}. 
For Your Projects in Drawing and Shop Work)... 


Are you enrolled in shop or drawing courses this year? If so, the)’ 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS program is for you, 


There are more sponsors and more prizes 
than last year, and ail are listed in the In- 


dustrial Arts Awards Rules Booklet. 


The contest again is offered for three 
groups of students. By this arrangement, 
work may be judged fairly. Group I is for 
students in the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades, 
Group II is for students in the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades who take less than 10 
hours per week of industrial arts. Group 
III is for students in the 10th, 11th and 
12th grades who receive 10 or more hours 
per week of instruction in industrial arts, 


or in the field of their entry. 





-_ Robert Alexander, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
8rd., Teddy Seligson, Merriam, Kan. 


PRINTING 


‘ 
SPONSOR: Scholastic Magazines, 
First prize, $25; second, $15; third, 
$10. 
Pl. SINGLE IMPRESSION LETTER PRESS 
PRINIING, Group I. 
Ist., Leonard Giacalone, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 
2Qnd., Henry R. Logas, Sheboygan, Wis. 
8rd., John L. Calhoun, Linden, N 
P2. PRINTING IN TWO OR MORE COLORS, 
LETTER PRESS, Group Il. 
lIst., Richard H. Herr, 
2nd., Elroy Ott, and 
8rd., Ray Siebert, all Sheboygan, Wis. 
P2. PRINTING IN TWO OR MORE COLORS, 
LETTER PRESS, Group Ill. 
Ist., Carmello Leanza, Cleveland, O. 
P3. POSTERS, LETTER PRESS, Group Il. 


Ist., Beverly Anthony, Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd., Stephen Wolf, Linden, N. J. 


MODEL MAKING 


SPONSOR: X-acto Crescent Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
First prize, $50; second, $25; third, 
$10; 4th, 5th, and 6th, X-acto hobby 
sets. 


MM2. MISCELLANEOUS MODELS, Group Il. 

Ist., Valan Pattan, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

2nd., Raymond London, Chicago, II. 

8rd., William Warner, West Hartford, 
Conn. : 

MM2. MISCELLANEOUS MODELS, Group III. 

Ist., Glen R. Crouch, 

2nd., Robert C. Brown, 

8rd., Wayne Maddock, and 

ba , James Burkhart, all Indianapolis 
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‘ ‘ 
Miracle of Packstown | 
(Continued ) 


i. their rejuvenation. Since the ma- 
jority of his followers were against his 
plan, Grandpa Lee decided to make an 
att@ck upon the basement fortress from 
two separate points. 

One party set out to attack the base- 
ment doors with crowbars, hammers, 
and axes. Another party was to advance 
to the basement windows, break them, 
and get to their locks, Whichever party 
sueceeded was to capture Mr. Henry 
and to seize the rejuvenator. The attack 
began at sunrise. 

Grandpa Lee’s strategy was success- 
ful; the basement doors were almost 
immediately pried off and the windows 
broken. The invasion troops started into 
the basement. 

Just then a sleek black car stopped 

at the curb and a commanding voice 
halted the invasion forces in their tracks. 
It was Senator Grunt from Washington, 
D.C. 
» The portly, puffing little senator 
§tomped up to the crowd and ordered 
them to desist in the name of the United 
States of America. He drew from his 
briefcase two important-looking docu- 
ments, covered with red sealing wax, 
stamps, and impressive seals. 

He roared out in his best convention 
voice, “Desist, fair citizens and con- 
stituents. I represent the Government 
if the United States of America. By 
this document I am hereby empowered 
to commandeer Mr. Henry and this — 

is—uh rejuvenating machine. Any- 
‘ne who attempts to seize or maltreat 
Mr. Henry or his invention in any way 
is going against the Government of the 
United States of America. Fair people 
of Packstown, you surely don’t want to 
be selfish and keep this great invention 
from the rest of our fair country.” 

“If you will just wait a little while, 
all of you fair people will have a chance 
at this invention. Our Government plans 
to produce this magnificent machine 
and give all who need it equal chance 
at it. I appeal to your sense of fair play. 
Will you fair people ‘consent?” 

A reluctant murmur of assent arose 
from the disappointed group. Senator 
Grunt swelled visibly. “I thank you, 
‘fair people, and now you may return to 
your fair homes. Remember I, Senator 
Grundel Gregory Grunt, shall see that 
the fair people of Packstown will have 
first chance at this machine, for I work 
solely for your benefit. I remain as 
always your obedient servant.” 

The crowd turned slowly and walked 
back down -the drowsy crooked little 
Streets of Packstown. Senator Grunt 
descended the basement stairs and 
shook the limp hand of Mr. Henry. 
Then he spoke: “My man, I shake your 
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tee et coPY’ EVERYTHING for fellows of 


P high school and college age. 


if you're one of the few fellows who have yet to 
meet VARSITY, the new magazine for young men in their teens 
— brother, you‘ve got a neat treat coming! 

VARSITY is the magazine find of the year. [t's YOUR 
kind of magazine—there’s no other like it. It’s tailor-made 
to meet YOUR tastes, YOUR interests, YOUR needs — and every 
issue packs a wallop with just the kind of FICTION, FACTS and 
FUN wide-awake fellows need. 
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if it’s fast-moving, thrill-packed fiction... 
if it’s hard-hitting, spectacular sports... 
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VARSITY HAS THE ANSWER! 
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if it's hobbies, movies, pin-ups or gags..« 
if it’s rib-tickling humor or cartoons... 
VARSITY IS RIGHT THERE! 
There’s no doubt about it — VARSITY’s the sure-fire 
formula for reading pleasure. It speaks your language, knows 
your interests, gives the thrills, laughs and information you 
want. VARSITY’s the magazine you've been waiting for. 
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the greatest inventor of them all; Edison 
was nothing compared to your genius. 
How do you start it up? I should like a 
demonstration with — ahem — myself as 
the subject. I have dreamed of such 
a moment as this. Hurry up, my man!” 

An armored car and a motorcycle 
escort: took Mr. Henry and his now 
world-famous rejuvenator to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The car’s progress was slowed by 
cheering crowds that surged about it. 
Several riots broke out and many people 
were trampled, but the car kept its 
steady, slow pace onward to Washing- 
ton bearing its valuable cargo. 

Upon his triumphant arrival in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Henry was met by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
China sent special ambassadors to this 
country to see just what were the 
chances of sharing this new: invention. 
Mr. Henry’s rejuvenator was a topic of 
discussion by the United Nations. Amer- 
ican and foreign newspapers had a field 
day trying to get his story. 

Through all of the welcoming 
speeches, keys to the city, diplomatic 
red tape, and power politics to which 
he was now exposed, Mr. Henry was 
numb and speechless; he could not 
think; he could not act. He had tried 
to invent a usable washing machine 


and had failed, He tried desperately 
to think what his mistake had been, but 
he couldn’t remember. It seemed that 
the noise of all those clamoring people 
made him unable to think. 

One night he slowly began to collect 
his thoughts. The whole, unbelievable 
story passed before his eyes. He shud- 
dered in revulsion. So this was fame. 
If he only could get away from it alll! 
He glanced at the rejuvenating machine 
on the other side of the room... . 

He awakened with a start. The mouth 
of a gun was poked rudely in his ribs. 
A hoarse, gutteral voice ordered him to 
get up. As he crawled out of bed on 
trembling legs, Mr. Henry saw the man 
with the gun, He had a heavy black 
untrimmed beard, a pair of singularly 
evil eyes, and an extremely dirty suit 
of clothes. 

The man seemed to find quite a bit 
of humor in the situation which Mr. 
Henry certainly did not feel in any 
way. He looked both Mr. Henry and 
the rejuvenator over with a calculating 
glance. “You sure are scared, but I 
guess you're the mug all right. And 
that’s your orange-crate rejuvenator over 
there, ain’t it? Speak up! Can’t yuh 
talk? O.K., stop yer stammering and 
stuttering, ya coward. [m a mite 
suspicious so I'll just test it, Stand it 
up! Me and you is goin’ places; we kin 


rake in millions offering the new secret 
invention to other countries —” 

He climbed into the now roaring 
machine, then turned around and fixed: 
Mr. Henry with an icy stare, “Don't 
try any tricks, Bub! And stop that 
shivering!” Then the man disappeared. 
One minute! 

Suddenly Mr. Henry remembered 
something — that switch. Had he turned 
it on correctly when he tested his ma- 
chine for a washer? Now he knew he 
had not. That’s why it wouldn’t wash 
clothes. He swiftly reached beneath 
the puffing, shaking machine and turned 
the secondary switch. The machine's 
rattling roar changed to an even hum. 

Two — three minutes! Out of the exit 
came a pair of clean, polished shoes 
and a pair of legs nattily attired in 
clean, pressed pants. Then the whole 
man was visible, immaculately dressed, 
whiskers trimmed neatly, and his face 
and hands perfectly clean. 

The man was unconscious, The shock 
of having a bath had rendered him 
unconscious from fright. 

Hurrah! Mr. Henry shouted for joy. 
Gone, at last, would be fame. Hurrah! 

«Then he heard his armed guards 
thundering heavily down the hall to 
his room. He felt supremely happy. At 
last he had achieved his goal — the per- 
fect washing machine. 
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More than 700 awards —8 university schol 
arships, $1,000 to $4,000 each, cash awards, 
trips —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild 1948 model-building competition 
Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on, 
September 1, 1947, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete with 
boys your own age. 
fees, and awards include Model Builders’ Tool 


There are no dues or entrance 


Chests, cash, all-expense trips to the Guild conven- 
tion and 8 university scholarships worth $1,000 to 
$4,000 each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of 
General Motors employes win.) 

Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 

Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set of 
yoy and instructions, all free. Competition closes 

uly 1, 1948. 

You can win one of these awards! Mail the coupon 

NOW and get started. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors, | 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Crafteman’s ! 
Guild 1948 Model Car Competition. Send me full inetruo- 
tions, without charge. 
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“Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


v¥¥lops, don't miss. 


Wl KNOW WHERE I‘M GOING 
(J. Arthur Rank, Production. Di- 
rected by Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger.) 


For fine photography and atmosphere, 
here's a British film you won't want to 
miss. Titled after a Scotch-Irish folk 
tune about a lass who knew where she 
was going, this is the story of an Eng- 
lsh girl (Wendy Hiller) who knows 
what she wants out of life. She wants 
arich husband, and as the story begins, 
she’s on her way to marry him. The in- 
cidents that follow are designed to prove 
that money isn’t all — particularly if one 
happens to fall in love with a warm- 
hearted, but penniless, Scotchman 
(Roger Livesey). 

As you can see, the story takes no 

prizes for originality. It’s the same tale 
from which the slick magazines make 
a fortune month after month. It is the 
style of telling that makes the story so 
fresh and pleasant in this film. 
Set in the Hebrides, islands just off 
Scotland, the film gives a sympathetic 
and fascinating glimpse of this beauti- 
fal rugged seacoast. You'll hear folk 
music and see some colorful folk dances, 
and you'll come away with a real ap- 
preciation of the proud, simple Scotch 
people who live in this corner of the 
world. 


VMBODY AND SOUL (Enterprise. 
Produced by Bob Roberts. Di- 
rected by Robert Rossen.) 


This heavy melodramatic film about 
the prize fighting game has the same 
sort of theme as The Hucksters. It is 
about men who give up their honesty 
and sincerity for money. 

There is, however, a difference in 
treatment. In The Hucksters, the villains 
who made men “sell their souls” were 
only stupid or rather foolish men. And 
the “double cross” as practiced by the 
hucksters was a kind of polite parlor 
blackmail. In Body and Soul, the men 
who promote the prize fights are shown 
up as overwhelmingly corrupt and vi- 
cious characters. When they double- 
cross someone as part of the day’s work, 
the result is grim tragedy. 

The Hucksters only made you feel 
a little superior to the radio men who 
have such a superficial set of values. 
Body and Soul makes you hate the men 





who turn in their integrity for money. 


money and fame, it is probably healthy 


cess usually requires giving up some- 


manship. In Body and Soul, John Gar- 





but that money is not one of them. 
Canada Lee turns in a fine performance 
as an ex-middleweight champ who tries 
to tell Charley that a fighter has to play 
the game straight — or lose everything. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Body and Soul. ““1 
Know Where I'm Going. “““Great 
Expectations. “Wild Harvest. ““The 
Unfinished Dance. “Red Stallion. “De- 
sire Me. “Desert Fury. ““Magic Town. 

Comedy: ““The Secret Life of Wal- 
ter Mitty. ““Life with Father. 

Mystery: “““Crossfire. 


When so many of our films glorify 


to see a few films which point out that 
an undisciplined desire for such suc- 


thing in the way of honesty and sports- 


field plays the role of Charley Davis, 
a middleweight champ who has to learn 
this lesson the hard way. 

Anne Revere plays Charley’s high- 
principled mother who insists that 
there are hundreds of things in the 
world for which a man should fight — 
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Think of it! Sammy Baugh and Sid Luckman give 
you tips on touchdown passing ... Don Hutson 
shows you how to snag passes ... Ken Strong shows 
you how to kick ...Chet Gladchuk shows you how 
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a big-time center does his job. 
It’s all there in this easy-to-read comic book —a 
hn cee . hundred action pictures in color, taken from Spalding’s 


: thrilling movie “Inside Football.” 

OFFICIAL with America Be the first of your gang to know the “inside dope’ 
SS on heads-up football. Win games for your team. 

Send for your comjec book today. Fill in coupon now. 

Be sure to enclose 5c to cover postage and handling. 


SEND FOR I(T TODAY 

ro-———-—--—-—-— ---—- - ------ 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Dept. S. 

19 Beekman Street, New York 8, N, Y. 

Send me a copy of “Inside Football” comic 

book by return mail. I enclose Se (in coin or 

stamps) to cover postage and handling. 
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Ft Best. 4 Good. tSave Your Money, 
VOCAL 


+++ Tenderly and Don’t Blame 
Me (Musicraft). Sarah Vaughan. Full 
bodied, expressive singing with a few 
vocal gymnastics thrown in. Another 
Vaughan disc, +++ Penthouse Ser. 
enade and I’ve Got a Crush on You, is 
more of the same swell stuff with Teddy 
Wilson piano playing as an added at- 
traction. 


#++#+# How Long Has This Been 
Going On and Kokomo, Indiana (Musi- 
craft). Mel Torme. The Velvet Fog 
really oozes all over this one. There's 
more Torme on Musicraft’s + There's 
No Business Like Show Business. But 
this is an uneven disc. The backing, 
That's Where I Came In, is an assort- 
ment of noises by Mel and the Mel 
Tones. It’s all yours. 


HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHH 


A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 


: i aoe 
HHH Britten's 
wee A | Ig OT | " Young Person's 
| Guide to the Orches- 
tra — variations and 
fugue on a theme 
by Purcell (Colum- 
bia). Malcolm Sar- 
gent conducts the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. We liked this a lot 
and think you will, too. The album 
uses one of the most satisfactory meth- 
ods of teaching an appreciation of sym- 
phonic music that we have heard. Com- 
poser Benjamin Britten wrote this score 
for a documentary film about the in- 
struments of the symphony orchestra. 
To give a clear picture of the orches- 
tra, Britten took a theme by the English 
master, Henry Purcell. As the composi- 
tion begins, Britten has the whole 
orchestra state Purcell’s brief eight 
measure theme. Then Britten introduces 
his own variations on the theme to give 
each section of the orchestra a chancé 
to “strut its stuff” separately. The varia- 
tions prove to be an ideal way of con 
trasting the characteristic qualities of 
the various instruments. 
Best feature: Despite Britten’s pur- 
pose in composing the score, we did not 


feel we were being given a lecture on 

symphonic music. The score stands on 

its own merits as excellent music. You 
5 


will be pleased to own it even if you're 
PORTS EQUIPMENT an old hand at spotting an oboe ar at 
“SCORES IN EVERY FIELD OF SPORT telling a flute from a piccolo. 
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OU baseball fiends asked for it, and 

here it is— my all-star big league 
team for 1947: 

First base, Mize (Giants); second 
pase, Gordon (Cleveland); third base, 
Elliott (Braves); shortstop, Boudreau 
(Cleveland). Outfield: DiMaggio 
(Yanks), Williams (Red Sox), and 
Kiner (Pittsburgh). Catchers: Cooper 
(Giants) and Edwards (Brooklyn). 
Pitchers: Blackwell (Cincinnati), Feller 
(Cleveland), and Branca (Brooklyn). 


“In your listing of ace high school 
coaches,” writes Pete Falk, formerly of 
Ossining (N. Y.) High, “don’t forget to 
include Len Watters, of White Plains 
(N. Y.) High School. Since 1929 Wat- 
ters has turned out eight undefeated 
football teams! Although his elevens 
play the toughest teams in and around 
the state, they have never. lost more 
than four out of ten games in any year.” 


The tears are flowing like root beer 
at Champaign (Ill.) High School. The 
U. of Illinois has “swiped” its crack 
basketball coach — Harry Combes. In 


* Short Shots 


| SPORTS | 














John M. Price in Collier's 
“No, no, Tortowitz. You‘re supposed 
to step in them!” 


nine years under Harry, Champaign 
won 273 games and lost only 30. They 
were state champs in 1946 and runners- 
up in 45 and ’47, 


An all-day sucker with a cherry on 
top goes to Walter Tucker, of John 
Marshall High.School, Richmond, Va., 
for being the only guy to spot two 
boners in my Sept. 15th column. 

“First you said that the Giants would 
be the first team in history to come up 
with five players who hit 20 or more 
home runs for the season. How about 
the 1938 Yankees? That year DiMaggio 


37 


hit 32; Gehrig, 29; Dickey, 27; Gordon, 
25; and Henrich, 22. 

“And how about the 1940 Red Sox? 
They had Foxx with 36; Cronin, 24; 
Williams, 23; Doerr, 22; and Tabor, 21. 

“Then you stated that Bobby Thom- 
son would break the home-run record 
for rookies. Since Thomson had 28 at 
the time and the record is 38 by Wallie 
Berger (Boston Braves — 1930), that 
also qualified as an error.” 


-? ° ce 


Nearly everybody is wild about Harry 
(Stuhldreher), football coach at the 
U. of Wisconsin. But he has his critics, 
too. One of them wrote a letter last 
year suggesting that Harry be replaced 
with two high school coaches.— Eary 
Wilkie, of Edgemore Academy, and 
A. J. Barrett, of Madison East. 

This letter burned up Harry’s son, 
Skippy Stuhldreher, who plays quarter- 
back for Madison West. Skippy swore 
he'd write a letter in return. 

No,” his Dad said, “that won’t do. 
On this job I’ve got to take this sort of 
thing. And you've got to take it, too.” 

“I won't take it!” Skippy shouted. 
“Those two bums, Barrett and Wilkie! 
Why, my coach at Madison West, Willis 
Jones — he’s the guy who should get 
your job!” 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp declers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. if oo 
advertisement mentions word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other 8 known as “approvals.” 
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FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’’ 
J—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals. 
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High in the Andes 


By W. HENRY BOLLER 


N THIS postage stamp of Bolivia, 

issued in 1916, we see a picture of 
Lake Titicaca, which lies high in the 
Andes Mountains on the border be- 
tween Bolivia and Peru. Both of these 
nations share jurisdiction over this huge 
body of water. 

Lake Titicaca is famous for both its 
location and its size. Its surface is more 
than 12,000 feet above sea level, and it 
has an area of close to 5000 square 
miles. This makes it one of the world’s 
largest lakes. It is 188 miles long and 
69 miles wide, and its shore line is in- 
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Courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
Bolivia's Lake Titicaca stamp 


dented with numerous bays and coves. 
Its clear, cold waters have a maximum 
depth of 700 feet. The level of the lake 
rises about five inches in summer, and 
falls in the winter, but its waters never 
freeze over. This makes year-round 
navigation possible for the tiny steam- 
ers which cross the lake from Bolivian 
ports to the tiny Peruvian railway port 
of Puno. 

/ Ancient civilizations flourished on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca. On an island of 
the same name in the lake many inter- 
esting relics have been found. These 
are believed to be relics of the Inca 
Indians. The present-day Indians living 
in the vicinity of the lake are of the 
Aymaran tribe. It is one of their tiny 
sail. canoes which we see in the fore- 
ground on the stamp. 

Many of the Aymaran Indians make 
their living as fishermen, and it is in 
connection with this that a strange thing 
has been happening in Lake Titicaca in 
recent years. It all started about six 
years ago, when the governments of 
Bolivia and Peru stocked the lake with 
fingerling rainbow and speckled trout 
obtained from the United States. Their 
new environment agreed with the tiny 
trout, and they began to grow and 


grow. Perhaps it was the high altitude, 
or some unknown chemical content of 
the lake water, or just an absence of 
natural enemies that made the trout 
grow so big. Many of them have now 
reached the length of five feet and more. 

Strangest of all is the fact that the 
Aymaran fishermen do not welcome the 
giant trout. The new comers from the 
United States feed upon the tiny 
“suches,” a native fish which the Indians He 
have been catching for centuries, and 
which they highly prize for food. As the 
supply of “suches” has shown signs of 
diminishing, the Indians have begun to 
blast Lake Titicaca’s waters with dyn 
mite in order to kill the giant trout se 
recently imported from the United 
States. 

This article is reprinted from the magazine 
Philately, by special permission of the 
lisher. 
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FREE Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perf 
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1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 
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Move Over 


During Judy Canova’s radio show, 
Aunt Aggie told her: “You mustn't 
discouraged. Remember that in this 
there’s a girl for every man and 
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Gert this guick 
LWAY RELIEF! 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven 


relief ingredients long used by doctors. 
' long-lasting relief $ important ways: 
J. Eases throat tickle 


as Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 


3. Helps loosen phiegm 


Délici6us. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 





a man for every girl. You can’t improve 
on an arrangement like that.” 
“Shucks, Aunt Aggie,” said Judy, “I 
don’t want to improve on it. I just want 
to get in on it.” 
Magazine Digest 


A Sense of Honor 


Out in a western state a mining- 
claim case was pending before a certain 
old-time judge with a reputation for a 
rather rough-and-ready brand of justice. 
One morning his honor, upon taking 
the bench, stated: 

“Gentlemen, this court has in hand a 
check from the plaintiff in this case 
for $10,000 and a check from the de- 
fendant for $15,000. The court will re- 
turn $5,000 to the defendant, and then 
we will try this case on its merits.” 

Classmate 


Feminine Ways 


Policeman: Did you get the number 
of that car that knocked you down, 
madam? 

Victim: No, but the girl that was 
driving it wore a three-piece tweed suit 
lined with Canton crepe, and she had 
on a periwinkle hat trimmed with ar- 


tificial cherries. 
McCall) Spirit 


Going to the Dogs 


Or, how about this critical bon mot: 

“Al Jeffrey's “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
Company played at the opera house 
last night. The Siberian bloodhound 
was badly supported.” 


Irving 8. Cobb. Encore 


Take Your Pick 


The conceited young man was even 
more boring than usual. 

“It’s a fact,” he said with pride, “that 
people often take me for a member of 
the Guards.” 

His pretty companion wasn’t im- 
pressed. 

“Really,” she drawled. “Shin---mud-- 
or black?” 


Financial Post 














Sell 

SENIORS dounetes 

America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card Case 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT sifoso “3” Px 








She up. Write today. Dept. P, 
Metal Arts Ca., Rochester, M. Y. 
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The SAGE of CATHAY Speaks: 
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“SCHOLARS — THEIR 


COUNTRY’S TREASURE” 


A progressive world has long 
since accepted this bit of Con- 
fucian philosophy as a gem of 
solid truth. 


Students of today are the 
thinking citizens of tomorrow, 
and upon them will depend, in 
large measure, the future of the 
nation. 


Prudential life insurance has 
played a significant role 
in providing funds required 
for this vitally important 
training. 


ASK THE PRUDENTIAL MAN 





Fhe PrupentTiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual Nfe insurance company 
OFrice NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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WHEW, that’s over—you've crossed 
last ‘‘t’’ and dotted the final ‘i’ in 
big homework assignment. But ¢ 
more problem remains—getting rid ¢ 
that tired, let-down feeling. This pre 
lem is a cinch—if you'll let PLANTER 
























PEANUTS tackle it for you. They he ee 
just what it takes: vitamins for energyy Week, 
and flavor that can’t be matched. _ 
extra energy in everything you do-+- Feder 
sports, homework, and everyday livi oA 
—you'll find that fresh, oy , MeatPrpydlic 
PLANTERS top the peanut field. And foa: Comm 
another delicious between-meal treat a 
try a 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. Ret (No. 


member, the “MR. PEANUT” man omec=- 38 
the wrapper is always your guarante@e4;; , 
of happy, healthy, flavorsome eating; NEA 
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WATCH FOR PLANTERS LIMERICK CONTEST IN THE OCTOBER 27th ISSUE 






FOOLS FOR 





Jury trial and its history make a 
fascinating story. Consult general his- 
‘tory books and encyclopaedias as well 
gs the specific materials below. 
PAMPHLETs: Safeguarding Our Civil 
) Liberties, R. E. Cushman (No. 43, 7th 
ed., 46); The Supreme Court and the 
Constitution, R. E. Cushman (No. 7, 
86); both Public Affairs Com., 22 E. 
) 98th St., N. Y. 16. 10c. This Right Was 
Dearly Won, Bernard Botein ('46), 
. Y. State Citizens’ Com., 309 McBride 
$t., Syracuse. Free. Justice, Roscoe 
Pound (Fundamental Am. Princ, Ser., 
46), Nat'l Found. for Ed. in Am. Citi- 
zenship, 46th St. and Sunset Ave., 
»Indianapolis 7. 5c. 
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Tie in the study of Federal aid to 
education with American Education 
~ Week, Nov. 9-15. Below are materials 
_for both topics, Federal aid first. 
PaMPHLETS: Education: Why the 


They 
for e 
tched. 














you Federal Government Must Help, Nat'l 
lay livi » Ed. Assoc., 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 

6, D. C. (1945) Free. Federal Aid to 

. MEAN Public Schools Opposed, Chamber of 
1. And foie Commerce of the State of N. Y., Liberty 
eal St, N. Y. (46) Free. We Can Have 
Better Schools, Maxwell S. Stewart 

OCK. Re}: (No. 112, 46). Pub. Affairs Com., 22 





' man E, 38th St., N. Y. 16. 10c. 

Artic.es: “Sound Basis for Federal 
gvara Aid to Education,” Sen. R. A. Taft, 
e eating,@NEA Journal, May, ’47, “Threat in the 


Books 


Book byways will open for yout 
students in these materials. 

Books: Book: The Story of Printing 
ing and Book-making. D. C. McMurtrie 
( Ed., Oxford U. Press, ’44). $5. 
Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 1895-1945, 
Alice P. Hackett (Bowker, 45). $3. 
How to Read a Book. M. J. Adler (Si- 
mon & Schuster, ’40). The Summing Up, 
Somerset Maugham (Doubleday, ’38). 

Artictes: For modern book design 
and manufacture, see Publishers 
Weekly, first issue of each month. 
“People and Books,” Publishers’ Weekly, 
April 20, ’46. “Book Clubs and Clubs 
and Clubs,” Scholastic Teacher, Nov. 
ll, '46. The N. Y. Times Book Review: 
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TEACHERS 
| TD y & 
SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


] The Right to a Fair Trial 


Democracy Series No. 9, Nov. 10 in Senior, Junior, and World Week. 


Federal Aid to Education 


BistiocrapHy: “The Struggle for 
Justice,” Publishers’ Weekly, Nov. 9, 
"46. 

Booxs: Give Me Liberty, Fowler 
Harper (Wheeler, °42). Government 
in Action, Keohane, Keohane, and Mc- 
Goldrick (Harcourt, °44). Darkness at 
Noon, Arthur Koestler (Modern Lib., 
46). 

Scripts: “Trial by Jury” (No. 179) 
and “Right to Habeas Corpus” (No. 
188); both from Let Freedom Ring. 
(See previous Democracy listings for 
source. ) 

Fims: Fury (Trial sequences) 16 
mm, sd. 15 min. Rent. Teaching Film 
Custodians, N. Y. 18. 


November 10 in Senior, 
Social Studies Edition. 


School Aid Bills,” E. R. Lewis, Chris- 
tian Century, May 21, °47. 

Following materials are especially for 
Am. Ed. Week, from NEA (see above 
for address) : 

PAMPHLET: American Education 
Week Manual, lists materials from the 
four sponsoring organizations of AEW, 
plus suggestions; a must. 25c. 

MISCELLANEQus: Invitations to visit 
schools, 25c per pkg. of 30. Leaflets, 
The Schools Are Yours, A Messdge to 
Churches, School Health Resources, 
The Public Wants Safety, and others; 
about Ic ea, in quantity. Stickers, post- 
ers at low cost. Movie trailer, 35 mm. 2 
min., $7.50. 

° 
November 10 in Senior 
Advanced English Edition 


Fiftieth Anniversary Issue, Oct. 6, °46. 

— PAaMPHLETs: Book Clubs, Dorothy C. 
Fisher (R. R. Bowker Lecture, °47), 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., 476 5th Ave., N. Y. 18. 
25c. Book Publishing, Grace Bechtold 
(Voc. and Prof. Mono. No. 63, Bellman 
Pub, Co., ’46). 75c. 

Scripts: Treasures Next Door. Ten 
15-min. script dramas of American 
classics. Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Ed., Wash, 25, D. C. 

Rapio: See “Good Listening,” a fea- 
ture of monthly Scholastic Teacher, for 
radio programs about books. 

Fits: How to Read A Book. 16 mm. 
sd. col. or b&w. 10 min. Rent or sale. 
Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 1. 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, 


3-T 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


more effective 


*. 


Bibliography on U.N. 
Magazines 

1, United Nations, *Weekly Bul- 
letin. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. $6 a year. 

2. United Nations World (monthly), 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
$4 a year. 

Booklets 

1. We, the Peoples...A Brief His- 
tory of the U. N. American Association 
for the U. N., Inc., 45 E. 65th St., New 
York 21, Twenty cents. 

2. The United Nations, by A. W. 
Dulles and B. P. Lamb. Foreign Policy 


Association, Inc., 22 E 38th St., New 
York 16. 35 cents. 
Books ° 


1, One World in the Making — The 
United Nations, by William G. Carr. 
Ginn and Co., 1946. 

2. How the United Nations Works, 
by Tom Galt. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1947. 


Trans -Jordan 


November 10 in 
Junior Scholastic 


There is little resource material on 
Trans-Jordan itself. For stories about 
Trans-Jordan’s new independence, see 
newspapers and periodicals for April, 
46. For general background, consult 
references on other Arab states. 

ArticLes: “The Arab League” and 
“Notes on Seven Arab Nations,” Junior 
Scholastic, Nov. 12, ’45. “Geography of 
the Jordan,” Nelson Glueck, Nat'l Geo- 
graphic, Dec., ’44. 

PAMPHLETs: East and West of Suez, 
John S. Badeau (No. 39 Headline 
Books, ’43); The Puzzle of Palestine, 
David H. Popper (Headline Books No. 
14, ’38); both Foreign Policy Assoc., 
22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25¢c. 

Books: Handbook of Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan, Sir H. C. J. Luke and 
Edward Keith-Roach (Macmillan, ’34); 
this is good but difficult. 

Script AND Recorpinc: Near East- 
ern Peoples (No. 121 Americans All — 
Immigrants All ser.), 30 min., Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Ed., Wash. 25, D. C. See Sept. 
22 for recording information. 

See reference materials listed for 
Junior Scholastic in “Tools for Teachers” 
of Sept. 22, 29, and Oct. 13. 
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= ALLERGIC 
TOFACTS? Not 
Miss Jones’ Students! 


Her pupils like the way she teaches. 
Her classroom hums with interest. 
Because she and her students use 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


Miss Jones finds the Scholastic Teach- 
er Edition invaluable in lesson plan- 
ning. Her pupils respond with en- 
thusiasm to the special classroom 
discussions — projects based on the 
timely articles and lively features in 
their own student edition. 


Thousands of English and social 
studies teachers all over the country 
are kindling this same magic spark 
of interest in their classrooms. So 
can you. 


Use SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES as 
part of your every-day teaching 
equipment. Place your classroom 
order now. Enter the quantity you 
need on the coupon below and mail 
it TODAY. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of ies you will need for your 
students. Order may revised within 3 weeks 
of receipt of first issue. A final order card will 
be sent. 

No. of copies 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Combination Edition 
—____Social Studies Edition 
——___Advanced English Edition 
—___.WORLD WEEK 

—___ PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
—__ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Prices: Per Student Per Semee- 
ter, 5 er more to same address. 





SPPPz 


45¢ 





Address 
School 











City 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES _ 10-20 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


State 
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SE STATE COLLEGE 


Add These Flags fo Your U. N. Flag Chari 





~ 








The flag of the new Dominion 
of India should be pasted over 
the former India flag. Horizontal 
bars, top to bottom, are saffron 
(orange-yellow), white, and 
green. Spinning wheel in center 
is dark blue. 





Pakistan and Yemen are 
56th and 57th U. N. membeps. 
Paste their flags at bottom of 


Vertical stripe at left and star 
and crescent are white. 


Yemen’s flag is a “tame” red. 
The stars in each corner and the 
sword in the center are white 
With these three additions, y 
United Nations flag chart will be 
up-to-the-minute. 


(Have art students color flags, which can be pasted on the chart) 





. Ammunition 


Following are materials useful to stu- 
dents working on the 1947-48 debate 
topic: “Should the Federal Government 
require arbitration of lahor disputes in 
all basic industries.” (See Senior Scho- 
lastic, October 13.) 

“Can Courts Rule Labor?” by L. 
Waldman. American Mercury July, 
1946. Discussion, September, 1946. 

“Compulsory Arbitration of All Labor 
Disputes,” edited by E. M. Phelps. Bib- 
liography, United Debaters Annual 
1945-1946. 

“Do You Favor Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion of Labor Disputes Where Work 
Stoppages Jeopardize the Nation’s In- 
dustries?” United States News. Decem- 
ber 27, 1946. 

“When Chicago Took His Measure.” 
Survey Graphic, August, 1946. 


ner and others. Monthly Labor Review. 





for Debaters 


“Settlement of Industrial Disputes 
Seven Foreign Countries,” by J. A. F 


August, 1946. 

“Should Arbitration Be Compulso 
in Disputes Affecting Vital Industries 
United States News. January. 10, 1947, 

“Should Basic Industries Be Subjedt 
to Compulsory Arbitration?” by H. Fer- 
guson. Congressional Digest. March, 
1947, 

“Should the Government Enforce La- 
bor Peace?” Poll of Experts; edited by 
A. Kornhauser. American Magazine. 
November, 1945. 

“Wanted: A Federal Labor Policy,” 
by Dorothy Thompson. Ladies Home 
Journal. February, 1947. 

“What's Wrong With Our Labor 
Policy?” Newsweek, December, 1945. 
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A Message 


to the Youth of America 


HE United Nations is as strong as the people who back 
it. Without popular support, it cannot fulfill its mission 
or continue to function effectively. 

The United Nations is not only an organization of gov- 
ernments but of peoples. Governments may change but 
the will of the people — the will for peace and brotherhood 
and a better life — will remain unaltered. 

It is this will that has brought the fifty-five nations to- 
gether and it is this will that the United Nations organiza- 
tion strives to reflect in its work. 

The vast majority of mankind, over one-and-a-half bil- 
lion people, is represented by the delegates to the United 
Nations. These delegates, if so instructed by their constitu- 
ents, have the power to change the world from one of 
strife to one peace. In the United Nations, as such, we 
have the machinery for bringing about that change. 

Admittedly the United Nations is not yet a perfect organ- 
ization, but it is the best and only organization there is 
today that can prevent war. 

I can think of no higher ideal to which the youth of 
America can dedicate itself than the purposes of the United 


From the Honorable TRYGVE LIE 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 


Nations, as expressed in the Preamble to the Charter: 

“... To save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind and 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, and 

“To establish conditions under which justice and re 
spect for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained, and 

“To promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom.” 

We of the United Nations Secretariat, who have come 
from all over the world to work in your fine country, bring 
greetings to American young people from young people 
everywhere. They are your friends, and they are eager to 
clasp hands with you in this mighty cause. 


me 


Ao 





You and the United Nations 


gh country is a member of the United Nations. It has 
also been chosen, among all countries in the world, as 
the permanent host of the United Nations. This honor places 
upon us responsibility, not only to support-the United Na- 
tions, but to understand its purposes and its functions. For 
faith must be built on understanding. 

The United Nations is the only effective instrument 
whereby the conditions which produce wars can be removed, 
and peace and security achieved. 

The Government of the United States is determined to 
back the United Nations with all its strength. The Presi- 
dent, the Department of State, and the Congress are com- 
mitted to its success. 

And this is where the youth of America comes in. It was 
American youth that gave this country victory in the war. 
It is American youth that can guarantee that this victory in 
the first phase of the fight for security and peace shall 
not be lost in the second. 


By Ambassador WARREN R. AUSTIN 


U. S. Representative at the Seat of the United Nations 


The world looks to the United States for leadership, and 
this leadership must come increasingly from the ranks of 
the generations coming up. Only enlightened and informed 
democratic youth can supply such leadership. 

The United Nations is itself a young organization and it 7 
depends for its primary support upon the young people | 
of the world, the students and teachers of all nations. 

American youth, true to a great heritage, must join this 
onward march of humanity toward peace, prosperity, and 
progress; toward a world free from fear and want, free from 
tyranny and war. 

I am happy that Scholastic Magazines have prepared this 
clear and comprehensive Handbook of the United Nations, 
and I urge all American students to read and ponder it well. 


rams 8 Aare, 
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1. 
ENCOURAGES NATIONS 
JO COOPERATE 


PROMOTES THE PROS- 
PERITY OF NATIONS 


3. 
ADVANCES SOCIAL 
"PROGRESS OF ALL 


4. 
‘FOSTERS FREEDOM OF 
RELIGION AND PRESS 
¥ 


Bi 


7 (Eg < 
UY = —< 
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KCOORDINATES __INTER- 
NATIONAL AGENCIES 


6. 
ADMITS NEW MEMBERS 
TO UNITED NATIONS 


Aims of United Nations 


1. The United Nations will try to solve world politi- 
cal, economic, and social. problems through the 
friendly cooperation of the family of nations. 


2. It will strive to promote prosperity through in- 
creased trade among nations. To stabilize currencies, 
the United Nations has established an International 
Monetary Fund. It has also set up an International 
Bank to help finance reconstruction in war-devastated 
countries, 


3. It will seek to help nations raise their standard of 
living, health, and education. Before the war, two- 
thirds of the people on earth never had enough to 
eat. Approximately 50 per cent of the world’s adults 
could not read or write. 


4. It is the aim of the United Nations to foster the 
basic rights of man — freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom of the press. 


5. The set-up of the United Nations guarantees 
close cooperation among international organizations 
that are working on vital world problems. 


6. Countries which are not members of the United 
Nations will be given the opportunity to join and help 
build a peaceful and prosperous world. 


7. The United Nations aims to rid the world of war 
by removing the causes of war. It will regulate and 
limit armaments, including world control of atomic 
energy for destructive purposes. 

8. It will try to settle disputes among nations 
quickly and peacefully. In the event of a quarrel be- 
tween two countries, the Security Council would urge 
the nations involved to settle their differences. 


9. If*the two nations continued their dispute, the 
Security Council would ask them to submit their dif- 
ferences to the International Court of Justice or to 
arbitration for settlement. 


10. The quarreling nations might refuse to accept the 
court’s decision. In that case the Security Counsel 
would decide on certain steps to prevent war 


11. The Security Council would attempt to enforce 
the peace by (a) severing diplomatic relations with the 
nations threatening war; (b) suspending communica- 
tions; (c) cutting off trade. Members of the United 
Nations would be requested to take these steps. 


12. As a last resort, the armed forces of the United 
Nations would be called upon to keep or restore peace. 
The Military Staff Committee would direct the use of 
military contingents provided by member nations. 





THE UNITED NATIONS IN ACTION 


This Handbook was prepared by the staff of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, with the advice and assistéince of the Department of 
Public Information of the United Nations. The principal text 
is by Irving D. Talmadge; the maps, cherts, and drawings by 
Eva Mizerek and Charles Beck. 

Additional single copies may be obtained for 35 cents each, 
or 25 cents each for 10 or more. Address Scholastic Magazines, 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation 














Fe 
MAKES PLANS TO CON- 
TROL ARMAMENTS 


8. 
INVESTIGATES DISPUTES 
AMONG NATIONS 


9. 
SEEKS PEACEFUL SET- 
TLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


10. 
DECIDES ON MEASURES 
TO KEEP THE PEACE 


11. 
TAKES POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC ACTION 


12. 
TAKES MILITARY ACTION 
TO KEEP THE PEACE 









POPULATION 


Latest est 





THE ROSTER OF THEUNITED NATIONS 


As of October 1, 1947 
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sq miles 
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12,000,000 250,000 | Kabul a ——~ i. Shak Nov, 19, 1946 
14,130,871 1,084,935 Buenos Aires Republic President Juan Perch ie 24, 1945, 
7,364,841 2,974,581 Conberra a. Pte gl mn. % Oe 
8,386,553 11,775 | Brussels i aa. ae Bee. 27, OS 
3,595,700 537,792 la Paz Republic President Enrique Hertzog Nov. 14, oan: 
45,300,000 3,275,510 we _ Republic ¥——f ~~; Sept. 21, wats 
5,567,976 49,022 | Minsk Na naw Fa Same as U.S.S.R. potty 
11,506,655 3,690,410 Ottawa A... I ww. iy Fe Nev. 9, pry 
5,237,432 296,717 | Santiago Republic Trecident Gabriel Oct. 11, 1945 
457,835,475 4,314,097 Nanking Republic President Chiang Kai-shek | Sept. 28, 1945 
9,523,200 448,794 Bogota Republic “~— | Nov. 5, 1945 
705,305 23,000 San Jose Republic - yong Aw eg Nov. 2, 1945 
4,777,284 44,164 Havana Republic ey md =—— Oct. 15, 1945 
14,447,000 49,358 Prague Republic President Edverd Benes | Oct. 19, 1945 
4,024,000 16,575 Copenhagen ay King Frederick 1X Oct. 9, 1945 
eeu NICAN 1,826,407 19,332 ame Republic , we. | Sept. 4, 1945 
3,085,871 275,936 Quito Republic President (are > lena): Dec. 21, 1945 
17,423,000 386,000 | Cairo a King Farouk § Oct. 22, 1945 
1,896,168 13,176 San Salvador | Republic Solent, Schrader ot 26, 1945 
12,100,000 350,000 Addis Ababa ie od Emperor Haile Selassie | | Nov. 13, 1945 
39,700,000 212,659 Paris Republic Pn ws fe a Aug. 31, 1945 
7,788,000 50,257 | Athens a King Poul | Oct. 25, 1948 
3,450,732 ame | Scene Republic President ven Jove =| Nov. 21, 1945 
* 000,000 10,204 | pertaue Republic President Dumarsais Sept. 27, 1945 
1,105,204 44,275 Tegucigalpa Republic eho Made Dec. 17, 1945 
127,770 39,709 Reykjavik Republic Congest Sesten Nov. 19, 1946 






Continued on page 6 
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298,900,000 1,055,621 | New Dethi A... Pend ee cuey | Ott. 20, 1965 
15,055,115 628,060 | Teheran _——* a Ay Oct. 16, 8 
3,560,456 116,000 Bagdad wo King Feisal I! Dec. 21, 1945 
1,025,000 3,475 | Beirut Republic ae Oct. 15, 1945 
1,500,000 43,000 Monrovia Republic Willies, Va tchmen | Nev. 2 1948 
301,000 999 Luxemburg Grand Duchy | Grand Duchess Charlotte | Oct. 17, 1945 
25,178,495 763,944 | Mexico City Republic President Miguel Aleman | Nov. 7, 1945 
9,090,000 12,862 The Hague _— Queen Wilhelmina Dec. 10, 1945 
1,631,414 113,315 Wellington a. — Sept. 19, 1945 
1,013,946 60,000 | Managua Republic eee nT tee | Some. 6, 1908 
2,937,000 124,556 | Oslo <Mebenae King Hooker Vil Nev. 27, 1945 
70,600,000 361,218 | Kerachi Ran, ae Pe wy 1947 
635,836 33,667 Ponema Republic et 9, Sn Nov. 13, 1945 
. 1,141,332 149,770 | Ascuncion Republic Wiginis Mariaige Oct. 12, 1945 
— PRRUPPINRS 16,280,000 115,600 Manila Republic President Manvel A. Roxes | Oct. 11, 1945 
~ POLANT RSG 23,622,334 150,470 Wertew Republic President Boleslaw Beirut | Oct. 24, 1945 
SAUDE ARAR 5,250,000 350,000 Mecca Absolute King tbn-Soud Oct. 18, 1945 
8 SSS RIAN ad 
Re << 45,718,000 200,148 Bangkok Coattationsl King Phumiphon Aduidet | Dec. 15, 1945 
we 6,673,956 173,347 Stockholm — King Gustev V Nov. 19, 1946 
Cs ~ 2,800,000 73,587 Domascus Republic President Shukri ef Quwatli | Oct. 19, 1945 
RRR 18,971,200 294,416 | Ankara Republic President lumet Inony | Sept. 28, 1945 
—URRAINE 30,960,221 171,770 | Kiev a Some as USSR. — 
srvssceeneeneontoseooonn ~~ 
NN ES abet, | aD BRuttlay | News 7 1048 
NR 196,963,182 8,390,490 | Moscow Soviet Republic | Cheicmen of Pressidiom: | Oe 24, 1945 
~ VNrren RENGDOM <  47.908,958 94,279 Resitine Coetectignst King George VI Oct. 20, 1945 
S Ms 
o states  yaaannaee enone Guttenen nestle President Worry §. Troman | Avg. 8, 1945 
bay 2,235,000 72,183 | Montevideo Republic President Tomas Bereta | Dec. 18, 1945 
3,839,747 352,170 | Cereces Republic Romulo Berencourt Nov. 15, 1945 
\\ 3,500,000 75,000 Sene pan ol King: Imam Yohye 1947 
\ \ 16,200,000 95,558 Beigrode Republic Cheirmen of Precsidivm: | Oct, 19, 1945 


1 Dates of deposit of documents of ratification or adherence by the signatory countries of the United Nations. 


* includes area and population of Byele-Russie end Ukraine. 
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“Peace on Earth” has been the fervent hope of all 
the great religions. Plans for a world peace or- 
gonization were made from the 17th Century 
onward by Comenius, Grotius, William Penn, and 
many other thoughtful leaders. 


a ee 


4—America refused to join the League. But this 
first world peace < aanization, with its headquar- 
ters at Geneva, dic. xrevent several minor wars. 
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A DREAM COMES TRUE 


Ts THe czar reresten 
IN PEACE OR IN SAVING 
MONEY ON 
ARMAMENTS @ 


national conference at The Hague. Twenty-six na- 
tions were represe . No agreement was 
reached on disarmament, but a permanent ceurt 
of arbitration was set up. 


idea took firmer root in 
1899 when the Czar of Russia summoned an inter- 





5—At the Washington Naval Conference in 
1921, the big powers agreed to stop building bat- 
tleships, but not smaller craft. The Kell ind 
Pact renouncing wor was signed by 23 nations in 
1928. But all attempts made by the League of 
Nations to limit armaments failed. 





ORLANDO 


3—No further effort was made to bring peace 
and order in the world until the end of World War 
1. In 1918 the Big Four of that day (the United 
States, Britain, France, and Italy) met at Paris te 
plan a League of Nations, as advocated by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


_  6=lt might be said that World War Ii actually 
started in 1931 when Japan seized Manchurie 
from China. The League of Nations and United 
States Secretary of State Stimson condemned this 
act, but no nation at that time was ready to s 
Japan by force. . 






9—In 1936 Germany and Italy aided Franco's 


rebellion ins: epublic. 

ern stayed “ . i 
helped Loyalists. Result: the pro-Fascists won 
a long and bloody civil war. 








A Pictorial Biocraphy of the United Nations 
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10—Hopes for maintaining peace were 11—On August 23, 1939, Stalin and Hitler 412—At President Roosevelt's request, Con- 
snuffed out by the mounting Axis aggressions. In signed a Nazi-Soviet Friendship Pact. Within nine| | gress amended the Neutrality Act to permit no- 


































y (the United March, 1938, Hitler annexed Austria. The timid days, Hitler's hordes invaded Poland. On Septem-| | tions to buy arms from us on a “cash and carry” 

et at Paris te democracies “appeased” Hitler and sacrificed ber 3, Britain and France declared war on Ger-| | basis. in 1940 we traded 50 old destroyers for 

ated by Presi- Czechos! kia at the sh ful Munich Parley in many. World War ll was on. British bases. Congress soon passed the Lend- 
September, 1938, to keep peace. Lease Act to aid all anti-Axis countries. 
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13—Hitler launched a surprise invasion of Rus- 14—On December 7, 1941, came the 15—foreign Ministers of the Big Four (the 


d Manchuria sia in June, 1941. At an historic meeting on the attack on Pearl Harbor and America’s United States, Britain, Russia, and China) meeting 

} and United U.S.S. Augusta, near Newfoundland, on August into the war. On New Year's Day, 1942, in Moscow on October 30, 1943, relecised o joint 

idemned this 14, 1941, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister of 26 Allied countries signed in declaration pledging their nations to form an in- 
ternational peace organization. 


‘eady to stop Churchill issued the Atlantic Charter, the seed 
. from which the U.N. grew. 
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cS ira - 
16—While war was still raging, blueprints for 17—Delegates from 50 countries drafted and 18—The General Assembly of the new world 
the proposed United Nati organization were | |signed the Charter of the United Nations at San| | peace organization opened its first ion in Lon- 
drawa by “peace architects” representing the Francisco, on June 26, 1945. The United States} | don on January 10, 1946 — five months ofter V-J 
United States, Britain, Russia, and China, at Dum- Congress ratified it on July 23, 1945, followed by| | Day. The United Nations soon transferred its 
barton Oaks, Washington, D. C., in August-Octo- all other member nations. headquarters to New York, and is now a living 
ber, 1944. . reality. 0 by ¢ °. beck 
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HE GENERAL ASSSEMBLY is the broad foundation 

on which the whole structure of the United Nations 

rests, At present the Assembly meets in a building left 
over from the old World's Fair in Flushing Meadows, N. Y. 
Its theme, like that of the Fair, is “The World of Tomorrow” 
— a united, free, prosperous, warless world. 

The General Assembly is not yet a World Parliament. It 
is more like a Town Meeting of the World. It is not a 
legislative body like our Congress. The Assembly cannot 
pass laws binding on all nations or on the citizens of the 
world, It can merely make recommendations for action by 
either the Security Council or by individual member states. 

Now let us look at it more closely. What can the Assembly 
do? What are its actual powers, functions, and rights? The 
best authority on the subject is, of course, the Charter of the 
United Nations, which was signed by all the original mem- 
ber countries at the San Francisco Conference on June 26, 
1945, According to this document, which is the written con- 
stitution of the United Nations, “the General Assembly may 


discuss any questions or any matters within the scope of — 


the present Charter.” In other words, it may discuss any- 
thing under the sun that might affect the welfare or relations 
of any of its members. 

The functions of the General Assembly may be briefly 
described under these five heads: 

1. To deliberate. The Assembly is the sounding board, the 
open forum for discussing the world’s troubles. It gives all 
member nations, from the largest to the smallest, complete 
freedom of speech. Its chief force is world public opinion. 

The General Assembly has the power to make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council (except on disputes 
which are at that time before the Council). The Assemb 
may also call the attention of the Security Council to any 
situation that it thinks likely to threaten peace and may 
propose methods to settle it peacefully. It cannot propose 
the use of force nor take action against any nation. These 


' 
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TOWN 


MEETING 
of the 


ORLD: 


The General Assembly 


rights are reserved for the all-powerful Security Council. 


To sum up, the Assembly can “deliberate” (debate) 
about any issue of international interest. But it cannot med- 
dle in the “domestic” (i.e., national) affairs of any coun- 
try. Thus, for example, the General Assembly could not 
discuss whom the people of the United States should elect 
as President, But it could make proposals, say, on improv- 
ing the working conditions in the world’s coal industry. 

2. To administer. The General Assembly is, in a sense, 
the “supervisor” of the entire U.N. organization. All 
branches of the United Nations (including the Security 
Council) are required to make regular reports to the As- 
sembly. When it receives these reports, the Assembly may 
make recommendations to the various organs on how to 
improve their work. 

3. To elect. The Assembly elects (a) the six non-perma- 
nent members of the Security Council; (b) all the 18 mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council, and (c) a given 
number of members of the Trusteeship Council. (When we 
say “elects the members,” we mean that the Assembly 
chooses the nations that are to be represented on those 
bodies. The actual men who represent them are appointed 
by thefr own governments.) Jointly with the Security 
Council, the Assembly elects the 15 judges of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. On the nomination of the Security 
Council, the Assembly appoints the Secretary-General. 
Moreover, the General Assembly votes on the admission or 
expulsion of member states, But this, too, is only after rec- 
ommendation by the Security Council. 

” 4. To approve budgets. The purse strings of the entire 
U.N. are held firmly in the hands of the General Assembly. 
It approves the budget and lays out the expenses for each 
part of the organization. The United Nations is supported 
by “dues” from its member states, which are determined 
roughly according to the wealth (not the population) of 
each nation. The budget for 1947, approved by the General 
Assembly, was $27,740,000. The United States’ share was 
39.89 per cent of the total; Great Britain’s, 11.98 per cent; 
Russia’s, 6.62 per cent; France’s and China’s, 6.30 per cent. 
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5. To initiate amendments. One of the most important 
functions of the General Assembly is its power to propose 
amendments to the Charter of the United Nations. To take 
effect, an amendment must be adopted by a two-thirds 
vote of the Assembly, then ratified (approved) by two- 
thirds of all the members of the U.N., including the Big 
Five (the United States, Britain, Russia, France, and 
China). And that’s where the rub comes. If any one of this 
quintet disapproves, there is no amendment. 

Now let us see -how the Assembly is made up. Each 
member nation (there are now 57 of them) may have up to 
five representatives (plus five alternates) on the Assembly. 
These representatives are chosen by their own countries and 
each country is free to decide for itself how it wants them 
chosen — i.e., whether elected by the people or appointed 
by the head of the government. The United States represen- 
tatives are named by the President, subject to approval by 
the Senate. Their salaries are paid by their own governments. 

In the Assembly, each member nation, big or small, is 
entitled to only one vote. Each delegation agrees upon the 
policy to be followed by its nation (some of them are in- 
structed how to vote by their home governments). The head 
of each delegation announces its vote when an issue is up 
for decision. No country has the power of veto. 

The voting procedure in the Assembly provides that de- 
cisions on important matters must be made by a two-thirds 
majority of the member nations present and voting. Ordinary 
matters are decided by a simple majority —i.e., by more 
than half of the members present and voting. 


1 


The important questions, which require a two-thirds vote, 
are: (a) recommendations on matters dealing with peace 
and security; {b) election of members to the bodies men- 
tioned above; (c) admission, suspension, or expulsion of 
member states; (d) operation of the trusteeship system; and 
(e) budgetary matters. 

The Assembly must meet in regular session once a year. 
(According to the rules of procedure, its session must begin 
on “the third Tuesday in September”). The session may last 
several months. In an emergency, a special session may be 
summoned at the request of the Security Council or a ma- 
jority of the member nations. Such a special session was 
held in the spring of 1947 to discuss the Palestine problem. 

The organization of the General Assembly is surprisingly 
simple. At each session the Assembly elects a new president 
and seven vice-presidents, who may come from any mem- 
ber country. They remain in office for the duration of the 
session. Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium and Oswaldo Aranha 
of Brazil have served as president of the Assembly. 

In addition, the Assembly at eath session sets up six main 
working committees. They are: (1) Political and Security; 
(2) Economic and Financial; (3) Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural; (4) Trusteeship; (5) Administrative and Budg- 
etary; and (6) Legal. Every member nation has one repre- 
sentative on each of these committees. 

There is also a steering group called the General Commit- 
tee. It is composed of the president, the seven vice-presi- 
dents, and the chairmen of the six main committees, It draws — 
up an “agenda” (schedule of business) for the session. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
(ott members of General Assembly 
represented) 


|} ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


COMMITTEE ON 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
(10 members) 


COMMITTEE ON NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH THE U.S.A. 
(10 members) 


COMMITTEE ON NEGOWATIONS 
FOR THE TR oF 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSETS 
AND PREMISES IN THE 
PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 
(8) members) 













































“In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the 
United Nations, its Members confer on the Security Council 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and wree that in carrying out its duties 
under this responsibility the Security Council acts on their 
behalf.” —Charter of the United Nations, Article 24. 


T IS this important provision in the Charter that makes 

the Security Council the most powerful organ of the 

United Nations, the true Guardian of the Peace. 

We might say that the Security Council acts both as a 
justice of peace and as a constable. As a justice of the 
peace, it uses every means to prevent an argument be- 
tween two nations from developing into a fist fight. As a 
constable, it punishes the lawbreaker. 

In other words, the Security Council's two main purposes 
are: (a) to settle disputes between nations peacefully; (b) 
to use all powers at its command, including force, to prevent 
the outbreak of war. The functions of the Security Council, 
as set down in the Charter, are as follows: 

(1) To investigate any dispute or situation which might lead 
to war between two or more countries; 

(2) To suggest ways for peaceful settlement of disputes; 

(8) To resort to force —if necessary—to prevent or stop 
aggression; 

(4) To submit reports to the General Assembly; 

(5) To draw up plans for disarmament; 

(6) To arrange’ for Contingents of Armed Forces (the Inter- 
national Police Force); 

(7) To supervise the Military Staff Committee, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Conventional Armaments Commis- 
sion; 

(8) To nominate the Secretary-General of the United Nations; 

(9) To elect (jointly with the General Assembly) the 15 
judges of the International Court of Justice; 

(10) To recommend to the General Assembly the admission, 
suspension, or expulsion of any member-states of the U. N. 


The Members of the Council 

What is the make-up of the Security Council? The Coun- 
cil consists of eleven members. Of these, five are called 
“permanent members” (the United States, Britain, France, 
Russia, and China). They are the five strongest nations 
in the world, victorious in World War II against the Axis 
powers. The founders of the United Nations realized that 
these. nations were the only ones with sufficient military 
power to bear the brunt of enforcing peace. 

The other six are “non-permanent members,” which are 
elected by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly, for 
terms of two years. Three of these non-permanent members 
are elected each year, so that some always carry over. 

The six non-permanent members are: Australia, Brazil, 


and Poland (which will hold their seats until 1948); 
and Belgium, Colombia, and Syria (until 1949). So far as 
possible, these non-permanent members are chosen from 
different parts of the world. 

Because keeping the peace is a full-time job, the Security 
Council sits in continuous session. It does not have to meet 
every day but it must meet at least once every two weeks 
and more often when necessary. A representative of each 
of the Council’s members must be present at all -times at 
the headquarters of the United Nations. 

Each of the eleven members of the Security Council 
serves as president for one month. They take their turns 
in English alphabetical order. 

If there is an international dispute anywhere that threat- 
ens the peace, the dispute may be brought to the attention 
of the Security Council in a number of ways: (a) by one 
of the members of the Council; (b) by the General Assem- 
bly; (c) by the Secretary-General; (d) by any member- 
state of the United Nations; or even (e) by any state which 
is not a member of the U. N. 

The Security Council may invite any nation which is 
engaged in a dispute to take part in the Couincil’s discussion 
on that dispute. But such a nation does not have a right 
to vote on the Council's decision. 

What actually happens when a dispute between Nation 
X and Nation Y? The Council has three possible methods: 


Step |. Peaceful Settlement | 

(a) Negotiation— The Security Council may say, in 
effect, to Nations X and Y, “Now look here, boys, you'd 
better patch up your quarrel by yourselves, peaceably. Why 
don’t you two sit down at a table and try to reach a fair 
settlement?” This is known as “negotiation.” 

(b) Mediation — If Nations X and Y are too stubborn to 
settle the dispute themselves, the Council may suggest that 
they call in a third or neutral nation to help them work 
out an agreement. This is called “mediation.” 

(c) Arbitration — If this, too, does not work, the Council 
may ask Nations X and Y to select some third nation to act 
as “umpire” and let that nation decide who is right. X and 
Y must promise beforehand to abide by the “umpire’s” de- 
cision. This is known as “arbitration.” 

(d) Judicial Action —If the dispute has to do with the 
interpretation of a treaty, the Security Council may submit 
the case to the International Court of Justice. 

(e) Action by Regional Agencies — If Nations X and Y 
are located in the same geographic. region and there exists 
a regional agency (like the Pan American Union), the Se- 
curity Council may suggest that the two countries refer 
their dispute to the regional agency for settlement 
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(f) Action by Security Council — If X and Y fail to reach 
a settlement by any of the above methods, the Security 
Council —as a final peaceful resort — may itself recom- 
mend the actual terms of settlement. 
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Step Il. Non-Military Sanctions 


use of armed force. If Nations X and Y fail to reach an 


times at agreement by peaceful methods, the Council swings into 
action. 
~ Council The Council must decide whether X or Y is the guilty 


party (“aggressor”). Then it calls for joint non-military 
action against the aggressor. The Security Council may ask 
all the member-states of the U. N.: (a) to break off diplo- 


eir turns 


at threat- 


attention matic relations with the aggressor (i.e., call home their am- 
) by one bassadors and ministers); or (b) to cease all trade with the 
1 Assem- aggressor; or (c) to stop all communication with the ag- 
member- gressor — by air, sea, rail, post, and radio. 


tte which y 
Step Ill. Military Sanctions 


which is But if all measures short of war prove inadequate, the Se- 
liscussion curity Council has a trump card up its sleeve. It has the 
> a right right to apply —as a final resort — military sanctions. 
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“Non-military sanctions” are punishments short of the , 






Bluntly, it means that the Security Council starts military 
action by land, sea, and air forces against the aggressor. 
The armed forces at the disposal of the Security Council 
will be furnished by the member-states of the United Na- 
tions. (The size and types of these contingents are yet to be 
worked out.) 


Voting Procedure 


This brings us up to the most complex and disputed issue 
in the entire U. N. set-up —the voting procedure in the 
Security Council. 

To begin with, each member of the Security Council 
has but one vote. In this respect, all members are equal. 
That's Point One. 

Point Two. On all routine (so-called “procedural”) mat- 
ters, decisions are made by a majority of seven votes — any 
seven votes. (Example of “procedural” matters: rules of pro- 
cedure; time and place of meetings; questions pertaining to 
the organization of the Council; invitations to non-member 
states to participate in the Council's discussions.) 

Point Three. In peaceful settlement of disputes (see Step 
I above), the majority of seven must include the votes of the 
Big Five permanent members. There is, however, an im- 
portant exception to this rule. If a member of the Council 
is a party to the dispute, it cannot vote (this applies only 
to peaceful settlements). 

Finally, Point Four. If a vote for action is taken (a vote 
to apply economic or military sanctions), the majority of 
seven must include the votes of all the Big Five permanent 
members — even if one of them is a party to the dispute. In 
other words, on all decisions involving action, each of the 
Big Five has power to veto. 

This “veto power” may be defined as the authority grant- 
ed by the Charter to each of the Big Five in the Security 
Council to block any action which does not meet with that 
nation’s approval. Some observers believe that this veto 
power is the biggest obstacle to the successful keeping of 
the peace. It seems to make it impossible to prevent a war 
if any of the Big Five wanted to become an aggressor. 
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HE only war agency in the world peace organization 
is the Military Staff Committee. In this important re- 
spect the new United Nations organization differs from the 
old League of Nations, The late League had no agency 
capable of carrying out warlike measures. 

What is the Military Staff Committee, and what are its 
functions? Article 47 of the United Nations Charter pro- 
vides that “There shall be established a Military Staff Com- 
mittee to advise and assist the Security Council on all ques- 
tions relating to the Security Council's military require- 
ments for the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, the employment and command of forces placed at its 
disposal, the regulation of armaments, and possible dis- 
armament.” 

In a word, the job of the Military Staff Committee is to 
advise the Security Council (to which it is directly respon- 
sible) on all military matters. But while its main task is 
to keep the military machine of the United Nations ready 

. for action, it must also work toward the goal of bringing 
about disarmament throughout the world. 

Offhand this may seem a contradiction but actually it is 
not. For if the United Nations has a strong enough interna- 
tional police force to prevent aggression, there should be 
no need for individual countries to maintain large armies of 
their own. All countries would be defended by the U. N. 

In detail, the functions of the Military Staff Committee 
are: (1) to organize the “International Contingents of 
Armed Forces” (the armed forces which are to be placed 
at the disposal of the Security Council); (2) to direct these 
forces in any military action against a country endangering 
world peace; and (3) to plan the military campaigns 
against an aggressor-nation. 

The Military Staff Committee, however, has no authority 
over the use of atomic weapons. Plans for the international 
control of atomic power are to be drafted by the U. N. 
Atomic Energy Commission (see page 16). 

To make it possible for the Security Council to take mili- 
tary action against an aggressor, the members of the U. N. 
are obliged under Article 43 of the Charter to make avail- 
able to the Council, “on its call,” armed forces, assistance, 
and facilities. 





The Military Staff Committee 


Agreements are to be made between the Security Coun- 
cil and individual member-nations on the number and 
types of forces they are to furnish. But no such agree. 
ments have yet been negotiated, and therefore the U. N. 
has as yet no armed forces able to act in an emergency. 

In mobilizing forces for these international Contingents, 
the Council will follow the advice of the Military Staff 
Committee. At the same time, the Committee*is to prepare 
plans for cutting down the size of armies, navies, and air 
forces of individual countries. 

If military action becomes necessary against an aggres- 
sor, such action’ need not be taken by all the member- 
states of the U. N., but (as the Charter suggests) only “by 
some of them.” Thus the number of fighting nations may 
be limited to a few states acting on behalf of the U. N. 

Any member-state whose forces are used by the Security 
Council in military action, has the right to participate in 
the Council’s decisions. It is assured a vote in decisions on 
how its own forces are to be used. 

What is the make-up of the Military Staff Committee? 
It consists of the Chiefs of Staff (or their representatives) 
of the five permanent members of the Security Council — 
China, France, Russia, Britain, and the United States. Each 
of these countries has three representatives on the Com- 
mittee — one officer each from the land, the sea, and the 
air forces. 

The present members of the Military Staff Committee 
are: 
China: Army: General of the Army Ho. Ying Chin 
Navy: Captain Chow Ying Tsung 
Air Force: Lieut. General Mow Pong Tsu. 

Army: Lieut. General P. Billotte 

Navy: Commander J. H. Deprez 

Air Force: Brig. General P. Fay. 

Army: Lieut. General A. P. Vasiliev 

Navy: Vice Admiral V. Bogdenko 

Air Force: Lieut. General A. Sharapov. 
Army: General Sir Edwin L. Morris 

Navy: Admiral Sir Henry Moore 

Air Force: Air Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod 
Army: Lieut.-General Matthew B. Ridgway 
Navy: Vice Admiral H. Kent Hewitt 

Air Force: General Joseph T. McNarney. 

The Military Staff Committee was “born” in London on 
February 3, 1946. Shortly after that it moved to New York. 

On April 30, 1947, after 15 months of work, the Com- 
mittee submitted .to the Security Council its first report. 
The report consisted of 41 articles, covering 80 pages. Of 


France: 


Russia: 


Britain: 


U.S.A.: 


these 41 articles, there was unanimous agreement on 25. 


One basic principle was accepted unanimously. The 
Committee decided to create an international police force 
big enough to handle disputes only among the “small fry” — 
little and medium nations. These international “cops” will 
not, however, be strong enough to take action against any 
aggression started by one of the Big Five. 

In other words, the U. N.’s police force would be un- 
able to take military action against the United States, 
Russia, Britain, France, or China. The reason for this de- 
cision is simple enough. The international police force will 
be under the authority of the Security Council and within 
that Council, as we already know, each of the Big Five 
has the power of veto. Every one realizes that no major 
power would permit, unvetoed, any decision for U. N. 
military action against itself. 
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Builders 
of a Better Life 


To promote: 

a. Higher standards of living, full employment, and con- 
ditions of economic and social progress and development; 

“bh. Solutions of international economic, social, health, 
and related problems; and international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation; and 

“c. Universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all, without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 


These are the aims of the Economic and Social Council, 
as stated in the Charter of the United Nations, Article 55. 
In a word, to build a better life for all mankind. 

The founders of the United Nations believed that if 
people are well-fed, free, and happy, they won't pick a 
fight. Thus by improving economic and social conditions 
in the world, it may be possible to get rid of the basic, 
underlying causes of war. 

But the Economic and Social Council does not have the 
power to enforce any of its recommendations on any coun- 
try. How then can it help correct existing evils? 


A New Kind of International Agency 


It may do so in several ways: 

1, Study any subject in its field (economic, social, health, 
cultural, etc.), and make reports and recommendations to 
the General Assembly; 

2. Propose agreements on economic subjects for nations 
to act upon and put into law; 

3. Supply information to the General Assembly, Security 
Council, and the Trusteeship Council, and assist them upon 
request; 

4. Call international conferences on any social or eco- 
nomic matters; 

5.-Promote respect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all; 

6. Set up technical commissions to assist its work; 

7. Consult with private national and international or- 
ganizations (such as the American Federation of Labor, 
the International Cooperative Alliance, the International 
Chamber of Commerce) ; 

8. Coordinate the work of Specialized Agencies, such 
as UNESCO, FAO, ILO, IRO, ‘etc. through frequent con- 
sultation with them (see pages 31-42); 

9. Provide advice and technical assistance to member- 
countries of the United Nations, upon request. 

Adding all this up, the Economic and Social Council is 
a sort of “trouble-shooter” for the U. N. in all non-political 
matters. No such body existed in the old League of Na- 
tions. 

The Council consists of 18 members, elected by the 
General Assembly for terms of three years. Its present mem- 
bership (September, 1947) is: 
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Drawing by Lois Fisher from “You and the United Nations’ (Children’s Press) 


Until 1948 Until 1949 Until 1950 
Cuba Canada Byelorussia 
Czechoslovakia Chile Lebanon 
India China New Zealand 
Norway France Turkey 
USSR Netherlands United States 
United Kingdom Peru Venezuela 


The elections are staggered, with six member-countries 
elected each year. But any retiring member may be im- 
mediately re-elected. 

Each member of the Council is represented by a dele- 
gate appointed by his government, and has one vote. De- 
cisions are made by a simple majority. No country has the 
power of veto. The Economic and Social Council must 
meet three times a year. But it may meet oftener if.a ma- 
jority of its members request it. 

The Economic and Social Council is a mother hen with 
a lot of chicks under her wings. These “chicks” are known 
officially as commissions, and are set up to deal with par- 
ticular subjects. There are eleven at present. They are: 
Economic and Employment Commission 
Transport and Communications Commission 
Fiscal Commission 
Statistical Commission 
Population Commission 
Social Commission 
Commission on Status of Women 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
Human Rights.Commission, of which Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 

velt is Chairman 
Economic Commission for Europe 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

These commissions, as can readily be seen, cover a multi- 
tude of economic and social problems. In addition, there are 
numerous sub-commissions, As one U. N. official remarked, 
“Nothing human is foreign to the Economic and Social 
Council.” 
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HE most “hush-hush” branch of the United Nations 

is the Atomic Energy Commission. Most of its ses- 

sions are closed to the press and the public. This is 
quite natural, for the members of the AEC are dealing 
with the most important secret information ever discov- 
ered, 

Whether we are to have world peace or a world in 
pieces may, in the final analysis, be determined by the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations. The 
atomic bomb overshadows the international scene today. 
Control of atomic energy opens new vistas for a world of 
plenty. Control by the atomic bomb spells sure disaster. 

The founding fathers of the United Nations were well 
aware of these elementary truths. For this reason, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, at its first session in London, in January, 
1946, voted unanimously to establish a commission to study 
the control of atomic energy. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is composed of the 
eleven members of the Security Council plus Canada, (Be- 
cause Canada shared with the United States and Britain 
the original development of the bomb.) The Commission 
is directly responsible to the Security Council. Its job, first, 
is to make recommendations on how to insure the use of 
atomic energy for exclusively peaceful purposes; second, to 
devise means to eliminate atomic weapons from national 
armaments — i.e., to outlaw the atomic bombs. 

As early as August 9, 1945 —only three days after the 

bomb was dropped on Hiroshima — President Truman pub- 
licly urged that means be found “to protect ourselves and 
the rest of the world from total destruction.” 
. The first important step in this direction was taken by 
the Foreign Ministers of the Big Three (United States, 
Britain, and Russia) meeting in Mos- 
cow on December 27, 1945. They 
agreed to recommend to the U. N. 
General Assembly the appointment of 
a commission to deal with the atomic 
problem. 

On June 14, 1946, the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commission convened at Hunt- 
er College, New York. At this session, 
Bernard M. Baruch, the American dele- 
gate, presented the United States plan 
for atomic energy control. 

There was no mincing of words in 
Mr. Baruch’s eloquent opening remarks. 
“We are here,” he told his fellow-mem- 
bers of the United Nations Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, “to make a choice 
between the quick and the dead. That 
is our business. .°. . If we fail, then we 
have damned every man to be the slave 
of fear. Let us not deceive ourselves; 
We must elect world peace or world 
destruction.” 





Keepers of the Secret: 


The Atomic Energy Commission 





The scheme presented by the United States (now com- 
monly known as the Baruch Plan) offered — in the interests 
of world peace — that America would surrender to the world 
the greatest military weapon of all time. But, as Mr. Baruch 
put it, “before a country is ready to relinquish any winning 
weapons, it must have more than words to reassure it, It 
must have a guarantee of safety. . . In the elimination of 
war lies our solution, for only then will nations cease to 
compete in producing dread secret weapons.” 


The United States Plan 


Let us now examine closely what the United States plan 
proposes. The 4,000-word document contains 14 pivotal 
points. These may be boiled down as follows: 

1. An International Atomic Development Authority 
(IADA) would be created under the auspices of the United 
Nations. IADA would rule the entire field of atomic energy 
throughout the world — for the purpose of preventing its 
use in war by any nation, The personnel of the IADA would 
be chosen on the basis of “proved confidence” and “also 
as far as possible on an international basis.” 

2. The IADA would have complete control of the world’s 
sources of atomic energy — uranium and thorium. It would 
take over all known deposits wherever they may be, and 
conduct surveys to discover new deposits. 

3. The IADA would have “complete control” over all 
plants producing “fissionable materials” (uranium 235, 
plutonium, etc.). 

4. The IADA would be given the “sole and exclusive” 
right to conduct research in the field of atomic explosives. 
But “non-dangerous research” (that is, for peaceful pur- 
poses) could be carried on by all nations under licenses 

granted by -the IADA. 


- ey 
st ete 5. For reasons of security, the plants, 


activities, and stock piles of the IADA 
would not be centralized, where they 
could be seized by. an aggressive na- 
tion, but would be “distributed through- 
out the world.” 

6. The IADA would have the right 
to inspect atomic activities everywhere. 
That would mean free entrance into 
any country for IADA inspection pur- 
Poses at any time. 

7. “Serious” penalties would be 
fixed for violations. By “violations” is 
meant illegal possession, use, or manu- 
facture of atomic bombs. 

8. To provide such punishment — 
and this is of fundamental importance 
— the authority of the IADA would op- 
erate free of the veto power now 
enjoyed by the Big Five in the U. N. 
Security Council. “There must be no 
veto to protect those who violate their 
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How U.S. & Soviet Atom Control Plans Agree & Disagree 
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solemn agreements not to develop or use atomic energy for 
destructive purposes.” 

9. Finally, when the above safeguards are set up — and 
not till then —the United States would destroy its stock- 
pile of atomic bombs and surrender to the [ADA the “know- 
how” or technical secrets of atomic energy production. 

Such, then, was the electrifying bargain offered by Uncle 
Sam. What was the réaction of the other members of the 
Commission? Nine of them supported the American plan 
in principle. Only Russia and Poland voted no. 


The, Soviet Plan 


On June 19, 1946, Russia’s representative on the Com- 
mission, Andrei Gromyko, presented the Soviet provisions: 

1. An international treaty would be drawn up, outlaw-° 
ing the atomic bomb. 

2. All existing atomic weapons would be destroyed 
within three months of the ratification of that treaty. 

8. An International Atomic Energy Commission would 
be set up, under the control of the Security Council. The 
Commission would consist of two committees: (a) to spon- 
sor the exchange of atomic information; and (b) to pre- 
vent the employment of atomic energy for destruction. 

4. The Big Five veto power would be retained on ques- 
tions of atomic control. 





Chart by Graphics Institute 


5. International inspection would be opposed because 
it supposedly would violate national “sovereignty” of mem- 
ber nations. 

6. Individuals guilty of violating the treaty would be 
punished by their respective governments and not by any 
international tribunal. International peace threats would be 
dealt with by the Security Council, where the Big Five 
enjoy veto rights. 

Some minor modifications in the Russian position were 
announced by Mr. Gromyko on June 11, 1947. But the two 
plans are still far apart on several major points. To sum up, 
the two plans differ on the issues of the veto, the kind of 
international inspection, punishment for violations, the 
nature of international control, and, finally, the time limit 
for the destruction of already existing atomic weapons. 

In addition to the Atomic Energy Commission, the U.N. 
has also set up a Commission for Conventional Armaments. 
It was created on February 13, 1947, by the Security Coun- 
cil. As its name implies, the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments deals with armaments other than atomic*weap- 
ons. Its function is to devise plans for the regulation and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces. Like the Military 
Staff Committee and the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Commission on Conventional Armaments is directly re- 
sponsible to the Seourity Council. 
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HE family of nations, like some human families, has 

its “orphans.” These orphans are the so-called “de- 

pendent” or “non-self-governing” peoples. The de- 
pendent peoples are the colonial populations which have 
come under the control of the great imperial powers. All 
told, at the close of World War II, there were fylly 750,000,- 
000 of them, inhabiting one-third of the earth. 

They are called “non-self-governing” because they are 
supposed to be too poor or too uneducated to rule them- 
selves. Until they could grow up and “come of age” politi- 
cally, they have remained the “wards” of self-appointed 
“guardians.” Progressive s*-:.smen have felt, however, that 
the entire colonial set-up should be revised under the 
democratic principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

As a result, a “new deal” for the colonial peoples of the 
world was outlined in the Charter of the United Nations. 
Chapter XI, “Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories,” sets forth a general policy toward all depend- 
ent peoples. It calls on all nations which have colonies to: 








The Trusteeship 


Council 


(a) promote the welfare of their dependent peoples; (b) 
protect them against abuses and unjust treatments; (c) 
help them advance in the economic, social, and educational 
fields; and (d) assist them toward self-government and free 
institutions. 

The Charter officially proclaims that the interests of the 
native population must always come first. This is the first 
time in history that powerful nations have publicly declared 
that they have a responsibility toward all non-self-govern- 
ing peoples. 

The General Assembly has the power to investigate a 
situation in a non-self-governing territory which may threat- 
en the peace, but only with the consent of the admin- 
istering country. (An example of this is the case of Pales- 
tine, which has been a British mandate since World War L.) 
Moreover, the nations administering dependencies are re- 
quired to report regularly to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations information on economic, social, and edu- 
cational conditions in those territories. 

The underlying principle of the Trusteeship System is 
that colonies taken from defeated countries in war shall 
not be divided among the victors for them to rule as they 
choose. They are the responsibility of the United Nations. 

Accordingly, there are three types of territories that may 
be placed under the Trusteeship System. They are: 

‘1. Teritories taken from Axis enemy countries in World 
War Ii. (Example: Italian and Japanese colonies.) 

2. Territories known as mandates under the League of 
Nations — i.e., the colonial possessions lost by Germany and 
Turkey in World War I, which were given to League mem- 
bers to supervise. : 

3. Any territories which are voluntarily placed under the 
Trusteeship System by nations responsible for their ad- 
ministration. 

All territories placed under the Trusteeship System are 
now officially known as “trust territories.” 

These trust territories are divided into two classes: (1) 
“strategic areas” — those useful for military purposes; and 
(2) “non-strategic areas” —or all others. The former are 
under the control of the Security Council (where each of 
the Big Five has a veto power). And the latter are under 
the General Assembly, and the Trusteeship Council. 

For each non-strategic territory placed under the Trus- 
teeship System, a separate written trusteeship agreement 
must be worked out under the supervision of the General 
Assembly. .A single state, or group of states, or the United 
Nations itself, may be designated as the administering au- 
thority (“the trustee”) for each trust area. 

No country is obliged to place its colonies or depen- 
dencies under the Trusteeship System. The system is based 
on voluntary agreement. There is no automatic taking over 
of any territory by the United Nations. No trusteeship pro- 
posal may be accepted if a “state directly concerned” dis- 


TRUST AREAS IN AFRICA—1. Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium). 2. French Cam- 
eroons (France). 3. French Togoland (France). 4. British Cameroons 
(Britain). 5. British Togoland (Britain). 6. Tanganyika (Britain). The 
following are former Italian colonies, not trust territories as yet: 
7. Libya. 8. Eritrea. 9. Italian Somaliland. 
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approves. (But there is no definition in the Charter of what 
js meant by a “state directly concerned.”) 


The New Trust Areas 


To date (September, 1947), eight former League of 
Nations mandates have been placed under the Trustee- 
ship System. Trust agreements for these areas have been 
approved by the General Assembly. They are: 

. New Guinea, agreement submitted by Australia; 

. Ruanda-Urundi, agreement submitted by Belgium; 

French Cameroons, agreement submitted by France; 

. French Togoland, agreement submitted by. France; 

. Western Samoa, agreement submitted by New Zealand; 

. British Cameroons 
. British Togoland 

. Tanganyika 

On February 17, 1947, the United States submitted to 
the U.N. Security Council a proposed trusteeship agree- 
ment for the Pacific islands formerly mandated to Japan (the 
Marshalls, Carolines, angl Marianas). The United States 
requested that these islands be delegated as a “strategic 
area” under her exclusive trusteeship. The Security Council, 
on April 2, unanimously: approved this agreement. 

It is clear, of course, that there are many “non-self-gov- 
erning territories” in the world that have not yet been placed 
under the Trusteeship System. The future of the former 
Italian colonies, Indonesia, Palestine, and other areas is still 
unsettled. 

This brings us to the Trusteeship Council. It was the 
last of the six principal organs of the United Nations to 
be set up. The Trusteeship Council was created by the 
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General Assembly in December, 1946. It held its first meet- 
ing from March 26 to April 28, 1947. j 

What is the membership of the Trusteeship Council? ; 
The Charter provides that it should consist of (1) countries 
administering trust territories; (2) the other permanent 
members of the Security Council (i.e., the Big Five); (3) 
additional members to be elécted for a three-year term by 
the General Assembly. 

The Charter~further provides that the membership of 
the Trusteeship Council should always be equally divided 
between nations administering trust territories and those 
which do not. Therefore, the number of members to be 
elected must be adjusted in order to keep this balance. 

The present membership of the Trusteeship Council con- 
sists of five administering countries and five other coun- 
tries. The administering countries are: Australia, Belgium, 
Britain, France, and New Zealand. The other countries are: 
China, Russia, and the United States (as members of the 
Big Five); Iraq and Mexico (elected to serve until 1950). 

Each member of the Trusteeship. Council has one vote, 
and decisions are*made by a simple majority. The Council 
adopts its own rules of procedure. 

The Trusteeship Council receives regular reports from 
the administering countries. It makes inspection visits of 
their areas once a year. It may also receive petitions of 
grievance from the inhabitants “of trust territories. 

The Trusteeship System has certainly not as yet sounded 
the death-knell of old-style imperialism. But it does point 
the way to a more enlightened and humane attitude toward 


colonial peoples. 
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TRUST AREAS IN THE PACIFIC—1. Mariana Islands (U.S.). 2. Caroline 
Islands (U.S.). 3. Marshall Islands (U.S.). 4. Eastern New Guinea (Aus- 
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tralia). 5. Western Samoa (New Zealand). The Ryukyu Islands (not 
shown on map) are also now a strategic area under U.S. 
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Court of 


Justice 


HERE can be no baseball game without an umpire. 

So, in the sport of world politics, there is need for 

an “ump” to see that the game is played according 
to the rules book. j 

For this reason, the founding fathers of the United Na- 
tions organization decided to set up a world court. It is 
known as the International Court of Justice, or sometimes 
simply the World Court. 

Accordingly, they invited the best legal minds of 44 coun- 
tries to formulate a draft statute (constitution) for the pro- 
posed court. The international jurists met in Washington in 
April, 1945. The statute they produced was approved by 
the San Francisco Conference. It was also made part of 
the Charter of the United Nations. The Charter itself 
designates the International Court of Justice as the “prin- 
cipal organ” of the United Nations for juridical (legal) 
matters. ; 

The world court idea was no new invention. In 1921, 
the League of Nations established the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. No less than 50 states had been mem- 
bers of that old court. It had made a good record for itself. 
Between the years 1922 and 1938, 79 cases were brought 
before it. And not one of the decisions of the court had 
ever been rejected by any nation! 

Why was it necessary to set up a new world court? There 
were good reasons. First of all, 13 member-countries of the 
U.N. had not been members of the old court. Secondly, 
some of the countries which are not at present eligible for 
membership in the U. N. had been members of the old court 
and might claim a right to continue participation in the 
court. Those countries are the former Axis enemy states 
and Franco Spain, which had been barred from joining the 
U. N. And so, to save “embarrassment” all around, it was 


Umpire 


of the Nations 


decided to establish a new world court — the International 
Court of Justice. 

Now we are ready for some basic facts about the World 
Court. Its permanent headquarters is the Peace Palace, at 
The Hague, Netherlands. The Palace was built in 1913 with 
a gift from Andrew Carnegie of $1,500,000. The structure 
was “inherited” by the new court from the old one. The 
World Court is always in session, except ‘for a summer 
recess, 

The purpose of the World Court, as already pointed out, 
is to act as the main legal body of the United Nations. It 
is a court of law. This means that it can deal only with 
legal matters and not with political disputes. 

What kind of “legal matters”? The World Court is de- 
signed to settle legal disputes which may arise among na- 
tions. (Remember that only nations, not individuals. may 
bring cases before the Court.) These, then, are the kind of 
“legal matters” that the World Court may deal with: 

(a) issues involving boundary.adjustments; 

4b) the interpretation of treaties; 

(c) any question of international law; and 

(d) violations of international obligations. 

Furthermore, should any nation be found guilty of hav- 
ing broken a treaty, the World Court would have the power 
to rule on the amount of damages to be paid by that nation 
to the injured nation. 


Nations Which May Use the Court 


Since the Statute of the Court is part of the U.N. Charter, 
all member-countries of the United Nations are automati- 
cally “parties to the Court.” That is, all members of the 
U. N. may refer cases to the World Court. 

What about countries that are not members of the U.N.? 
They, too, may become “parties to the Court” on certain 
special conditions. If a country which does not belong to 
the U.N. wishes to bring a case before the World Court, 
it must ask permission of the U.N. The Security Council 
decides on this request and passes its recommendation on 
to the Gerieral Assembly. If the Assembly too “okays” the 
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International News photo 
The International Court of Justice in session. In the 
center of the bench is Presiding Justice Guerrero. 


request, that country is allowed to make use of the Court. 

In addition to individual member-states of the U.N., the 
Security Council itselt is also permitted to refer a legal dis- 
pute to the Court. Moreover, any organ of the U.N. may 
ask the Court for an “advisory opinion” (i.e., interpretation 
or legal advice) on any judicial question. 

Perhaps the most important fact to bear in mind in con- 
nection with the World Court is this: Legal disputes be- 
tween members of the United Nations do not automatically 
come before the World Court. The World Court does not 
have “jurisdiction” (legal authority) unless both member- 
nations concerned agree of their own free will to refer to 
it the dispute in question. The World Court cannot compel 
disputing nations to bring their case before it. The entire 
procedure is voluntary. 

But, even though nations are not compelled to bring cases 
before the Court, once they have done so, they are bound 
by the Charter to abide by the Court's decisions. If a na- 
tion which had agreed to the Court's jurisdiction refuses 
to comply with the Court’s verdict, it is the responsibility 
of the Security Council to enforce obedience. _ 

What happens in situations like that is that the aggrieved 
nation would complain to the Security Council that the 
guilty nation had refused to abide by the judgment of 
the World Court. At first the Security Council may “recom- 
mend” that the guilty nation carry out the Court's ver- 
dict. If that fails, the Security Council may decide to take 
sterner steps. 

Several member-countries of the U.N. have already agreed 
to submit future legal disputes to the World Court and to 
abide by its decisions. This is known as “compulsory juris- 
diction.” Among those who have voluntarily signed the 
“optional clause” agreeing to accept the compulsory juris- 
diction of the World Court are four of the Big Five — the 
United States, Britain, France, and China. But the United 
States agreed to submit only certain kinds of disputes. 

In addition, there are treaties between individual nations 
which pledge the parties to submit their disputes to the 
World Court. For example, Country A and Country B sign 
a trade agreement. They may, if they wish, include a clause 
saying that should any dispute arise between the two con- 
tracting parties, they both agree to submit the dispute to 
the World Court for settlement. There are hundreds of 
such treaties in force today. 


How the Court Is Made Up 


The World Court consists of 15 judges. They are elected 
by the following method. To begin with, each member- 


21 


country of the United Nations, or a group of countries, may 
submit a list of not more than four candidates, They do not 
have to be citizens of the country submitting them. All 
these names are arranged alphabetically and given to the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. Each of these 
two bodies holds elections separately. Then the 15 candi- 
dates who have received majorities in both bodies are de- 
clared elected. 

The reason for this complicated election system is to 
make sure that only the wisest and best qualified judges are 
chosen to sit on the highest tribunal of justice in the world. 
In order to insure a wide geographical distribution, no two 
judges may be citizens of the same country. 

The judges serve for a term of nine years and may be 
re-elected. After the first election, five of the 15 judges are 
elected every three years. 

The World Court was formally opened on April 18, 1946, 
and elected as its President, Dr. José Gustavo Guerrero, a 
distinguished jurist from tiny El Salvador. 

The present composition of the International Court of 
Justice is as follows: 

Isidro Fabela Alfaro of Mexico (until 1952) 

Alejandro Alvarez of Chile (until 1955) 

J. Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo of Brazil (until 1955) 
Jules Basdevant of France, Vice President (until 1955) 
Jose Gustavo Guerrero of El Salvador, President (until 1955) 
Green H. Hackworth of the United States (until 1952) 
Helge Klaestad of Norway (until 1952) 

Sergei Borisovitch Krylov of Russia (until 1952) 

Sir Arnold D. McNair of Britain (until 1952) 

Hsu Mo of China (until 1949) 

Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha of Egypt (until 1949) 

John M. Read of Canada (until 1949) 

Charles de Visscher of Belgium (until 1952) 

Bogdan Winiarski of Poland (until 1949) 

Milovan Zoricic of Yugoslavia (until 1949) 

The judges of the World Court are not permitted to en- 
gage in any other occupation during their term of office. 
Being a judge of the World Court is a full-time job. And, oh, 
yes — their salary is about $21,000 a year in Dutch money, 
with special allowances for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 





United Nations photo 
The home of the World Court is the Peace Palace at 
The Hague, Netherlands, gift of Andrew Carnegie. 
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The Secretariat 


ECRETARIAT comes, of course, from the word, “sec- 
\ retary.” It is defined (according to Webster) as “the 

entire body of secretaries in an office; the secretarial 
force ahd assistants of a secretary-general.” 

The United Nations Secretariat is all that, plus a lot 
of other things. It includes a cafeteria and a clinic, a print 
shop, a post office, and even a carpenter's shop. It is, in 
fact, a jack-of-all trades, 

The head of the Secretariat is the Secretary-General, who 
is elected for a term of five years and may be re-elected for 
a second term. Actually, he is “appointed by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council.” 
A candidate must receive the votes of seven members of 
the Security Council (including the Big Five) and of a 
majority of the General Assembly. - 

The Secretary-General’s “boss,” the United Nations, pays 
him $20,000 a year, tax free, plus another $20,000 as an 
expense allowance. A furnished residence is also provided 
for him at U. N. expense. 

His is a highly important office. He is the Chief Admin- 
istrative Officer of the United Nations. Under Article 99 of 
the U. N. Charter, the Secretary-General is given the power 
to bring to the attention of the Security Council any .natter 
which, in his opinion, may threaten international peace. 

The Secretary-General (or his deputy) must be present 
at all meetings of the General Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship 
Council (and perform such functions as may be assigned 
to him by these organs). He must make an annual report 
to the General Assembly on the work of the entire organi- 
zation. Finally, he appoints the entire staff of the Secre- 
tariat, under regulations of the General Assembly. 





Citizens of many nations who work for the U. N. 
Secretariat walking to work at Flushing Meadows. 


The first man to hold this pivotal post is Trygve Lie (pro- 
nounced Trig-va Lee). He was elected on February 1, 
1946, at the first session of the General Assembly in London, 
He is a Norwegian, 52 years old (see page 25). 


Under the Secretary-General’s personal direction are the 
following eight departmenty of the U. N. Secretariat, each 
headed by an assistant secretary-general: 

Department of Security Council Affairs — A. A. Sobolev, 
U.S.S.R. 

Department of Economic Affairs — David Owen, Britain. 

Department of Social Affairs — Henri Laugier, France. 

Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Sel}- 
Governing Countries — Victor Hoo, China. 

Department of Public Ipformation — Benjamin Cohen, 


Chile. 
Legal Department — Ivan Kerno, Czechoslovakia. 
Department of Conference and General Services — Adrian 
Pelt, Netherlands, 
Department of Administrative and Financial Services — By- 


ron Price, United States. 

The members of the Secretariat are truly international civil 
servants. The Charter requires that “in the performance 
of their duties, the Secretary-General and the staff. shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any government or 
from any other authority external to the organization.” In 
other words, members of the Secretariat are not permitted 
to take orders from any government. All U. N. employees 
must take an oath of allegiance to this effect. Their first 
loyalty must be not to their own country but to the United 
Nations — to the world at large. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that they do not have the usual civic rights and duties 
of their own countries. 

In hiring employees for the U. N., the chief comsjdera- 
tion must be — says the Charter — “the necessity of secur- 
ing the highest standards of efficiency, competence, and 
integrity.” Moreover, “due regard shall be paid to the 
importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical 
basis as possible.” This means that the U. N. employees 
should come from many different countries in order to give 
the Secretariat a really international character. 

Any citizen of any member country of the United Nations 
— regardless of race, sex, color, creed, or nationality, and 
between 21 and 60 — is eligible for employment with the 
Secretariat. 

The Secretariat's staff consists at present of about 3,000 
employees, 2,500 of them in New York City and the rest 
in the Geneva and London offices. A large proportion of 
the personnel are American citizens. This is due to the fact 
that the permanent home of the U. N. is in this country, and 
it is not convenient to bring people from other countries 
to fill the many clerical and service positions. 


Salaries in the Secretariat are divided into nineteen 
grades, with seven promotjon steps in each grade. They 
tange from $1580 per year for the lowest office boys and 
clerks to $11,000 for the chief executive posts. The salary 
of an employee naturally depends on the importance of 
the position he holds. 

In addition to translators, typists, stenographers, guards, 
and researchers, the staff includes also printers, painters, 
electricians, plumbers, carpenters, and cooks. At the U. N. 
cafeteria you can ask for a ham sandwich in any one of a 
dozen languages — and get it. 
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‘— and the pursuit 


of happiness” 


The laughter of a scattered family at a reunion... 
The greetings of men on their way to work... 
The voices of children tumbling out of a school bus... 


The singing of people at a picnic... 


These are the sounds of a free people enjoying their “pursuit of happiness.” 


Motor transportation played a part in making such sounds more common now than 


in the America of yesterday. 


And the thing that played the biggest part in makingymdtor*transportation so 


common was the hard work of a lot of men. 


Men like those at General Motors who have done their best to give more of every- 


thing in a car—to make more and better things for more and happier people. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“‘More and Better Things for More People” 


CEEVROLET «© PONTIAC *+ @LDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC «+ BeDpY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK & COACH - GM DIESEL + DELCO - UNITED MOTORS SERVICE - AC SPARK PLUGS 








News Nose 


Devotes his spare time to catching an earful of campus chin- 
wagging for the school paper. Delighted to find he can write it 
up without neglecting his work, thanks to his Royal Portable 
Typewriter. School tests reveal that students who type get higher 
marks, do better work in /ess time! 





Fashion Passion 


A slave to style, Needs lots of folding lettucé for his clothes. And 
earns it easily, thanks to his Royal Portable! Not only does he 
race through his work like a rabbit on the trail of a carrot, he’s 
got lots of time to do work for others—typing notes, themes, 
reports and such! 


. Typewriter Types 








Grindstone Girl 


Does more plugging than a bathtub stopper. Alas, poor lass! 
She doesn’t realize how much quicker a Royal Portable would 
get her through her work! For Royal has many time-saving 
features: **Magic” Margin, “Touch Control,” Finger-Flow Key- 
board ... and more, adding up to faster, better, neater work! 





You? 


If Pater would like to see his offspring spring off to a good start, 
stroll him down to your nearest Royal Portable dealer's for a 
demonstration. He'll show Dad how easy it is to learn on a 
Royal—won't have to unlearn anything for office typewriter 
typing! For Royal is the standard typewriter in portable size! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine, 
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Lie, Trygve (see portrait, p. 2). The 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, appointed on February 1, 1946. 
He is the first to hold that post. Mr. 
Lie was born in Oslo, Norway, in 1896, 
the son of a carpenter. He worked his 
way through school and college. Active 
in the Norwegian Labor Party, he rose 
to become his country’s Foreign Minis 
ter. During World War II he served 
with the Norwegian 
exile at London. 

Sobolev, Arkady A. Assistant Secre- 
tary-General in charge of Security 
Council Affairs. Born in 1903, in Lenin- 
grad, Russia, he is a graduate in elec- 
trical engineering. From 1930 to 1939, 
Mr. Sobolev engaged in scientific re- 
search. In 1939, he entered the Soviet 
diplomatic sevice. 
David. 
General in charge of Economic Affairs. 
Born in Pontypool, Wales, Great 
Britain, in 1904, he was educated at 
the University of Leeds, where he re- 
ceived his Master of Commerce degree 
in 1929. Mr. Owen has held many gov- 
ernment posts in Britain and was a del- 
egate to the San Francisco Conference. 


government-in- 


Owen, Assistant Secretary- 


Laugier, Henri. Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the Department of 
Social Affairs. Born in 1888, in Mane, 
France, he studied at the University of 
Paris where he received the degrees 
of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of 
Science. Director of the National Scien- 
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PARODI 


tific Research Center, he was dismissed 
by the Vichy government in 1940, 
Hoo, Victor. Assistant 
General in charge of the Department 
of Trusteeship. Born in Washington, 
D. C., in 1894, he has been in China’s 
foreign service throughout his career. 
He received his Doctorate of Law in 
Paris in 1918. Dr. Hoo was Chinese 
envoy to Switzerland from 1933. to 
1942, and Vice-Minister of 
Affairs from 1942 to 1945. 


Cohen, Benjamin. Assistant Secre- 


Secretary- 


Foreign 


tary-General in charge of Public In- 
formation. Born in Concepcion, Chile, 
in 1896, he was educated at the Uni 
versity of Chile and Georgetown Uni 
versity, Washington, D. C. After 11 
vears as a journalist, Mr. Cohen en 
tered the diplomatic service in 1922. 
He was Chile’s Ambassador to Bolivia, 
1939-1945; later, to Venezuela. 

Kerno, Ivan. Assistant Secretary- 
General for Legal Affairs. Born in My- 
java, Czechoslavakia, in 1891, he stud 
ied law and diplomacy at the Universi 
ties of Budapest and Paris. He served 
his country as adviser at the Paris Peace 
Conférence in 1919, and later held high 
posts with the League of Nations. He 
escaped from Czechoslovakia in 1939. 


Pelt, Adrian. Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the Department of 
Conferences. Born in Koog-aen-de-Zaan, 
the Netherlands, in 1892, he studied in 
Dutch schools, and at Paris. After a 
brief career as foreign correspondent, 
Mr. Pelt joined the Information Section 
of the League of Nations and/“became 
its Director in 1934. He served with the 
Dutch government-in-exile. 
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CADOGAN 


Price, Byron. Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the Department 
of Administrative and Financial Serv- 
ices, the only American among the as- 
sistant secretaries-general. A veteran 
newspaperman, Mr. Price quit a 
$75,000-a-year job as vice-president of 
the Motion Picture Association to as- 
sume his U.N. post, which pays only 
$13,500 per year. Born at Topeka, 
Indiana, in 1891, he was educated at 
Wabash College. He was with the As 
sociated Press for 29 uninterrupted 
years. During World War II, Mr. Price 


was Director of Censorship. 


Spaak, Paul-Henri. The first Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations; elected on January 16, 
1946. He was born in Brussels, in 1889. 
His mother was Belgium’s first womau 
Senator. A lawyer by 
entered Belgian politics early as a so- 
cialist. He became Foreign Minister in 
1936 and served as Prime Minister, 
1938-39. After the Nazi invasion in 
1940, he fled to London. 


profession, he 


Aranha, Oswaldo. President of the 
special session of the General Assembly 
in the spring of 1947 and representative 
of Brazil on the Security Council. Born 
in Alegrete, Rio Grande do Sul, in 
1894, he spent his boyhood on his 
father’s ranch. He studied ‘in a military 
school and later in France, and holds 
degrees in law and social sciences. Dr. 
Aranha was once mayor of his native 
town. He was Minister for External Af- 
fairs of Brazil from 1939 to 1944. 


Hodgson, William Roy. Australian 
representative on the Security Council. 
Born at Kingston, Victoria, in 1892, he 
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GUERRERO SAYRE 





was educated at the Royal Military 
College and the University of Mel- 
bourne. He served as an officer with 
the Australian forces in World War I 
and was later attached to the General 
Staff Headquarters. Colonel Hodgson 
was later Foreign Secretary. 


Cadogan, Sir Alexander. British rep- 
resentative on the Security Council. 
Born in 1884, he was educated at Eton 
and Oxford. Sir Alexander entered the 
diplomatic service in his early twenties. 
In 1933, he was appointed Minister, 
and later Ambassador, to China. During 
World War II, he accompanied Church- 
ill to all the Big Three Conferences 
and helped draft the Atlantic Charter. 
He attended both the Dumbarton Oaks 
and the San Francisco conferences. 


Quo Tai-chi. Representative for China 
on the Security Council. Born in 1888 
at Kwangtzi, Hupeh Province, he was 
educated at Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass., and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was a member: of the 
Chinese delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919 and to the League 
of Nations between 1932 and 1938. 
Dr. Quo was Chinese Ambassador to 
Great Britain from 1935 to 1941, when 
he became Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Parodi, Alexandre. French represent- 
ative on the Security Council. Born in 
Paris, in 1901, he was educated at the 
University of Paris. Mr. Parodi served 
as Director-General of the Ministry of 
Labor from 1938 until the fall of Frarlce 
in 1940. Under the name of “Quartus,” 
he joined the Free French resistance 
movement and played a leading part 
in the liberation of France. 


Gromyko, Andrei A. Russian repre- 
sentative on the Security Council. He 
was-born in the small town of Gromyki, 
western Russia, in 1909. Mr. Gromyko 
is a graduate of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics in Moscow, and taught eco- 
nomics at the Moscow Academy of 
Sciences. From 1939 to 1943, he held 
the post of counselor of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington; and in August, 
1948, was named Ambassador to the 
United States. 


Austin, Warren R. (See portrait, p. 
2). The United States Representative 
at the Seat of the United Nations, ap- 
pointed by President Truman in June, 
1946. Born in Vermont in 1877, Am- 
bassador Austin studied law and prac- 
ticed in Vermont and Washington for 
many years. He was elected United 
States Senator (Republican) from Ver- 
mont in a special election in 1931 and 
re-elected in 1934 and 1940. Senator 
Austin served as adviser to the United 
States delegation to the Inter-American 
Conference at Mexico City in 1945 and 
is given large credit for framing the 
Act of Chapultepec. 


Mudaliar, Sir Ramaswami, President 
of the Economic and Social Council; 
elected in January, 1946. Born in 1887 
and educated at Christian College and 
Law College, Madras, he served as 
mayor of the city of Madras, and edited 
a daily newspaper, Justice. Sir Rama- 
swami was the Indian delegate to the 
Nine Power Conference in Brussels, 
1937; member of the Economic Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations, and 
representative on the Imperial War 
Cabinet and the Pacific War Council. 


OWEN PRICE 


Roosevelt, Mrs. Eleanor. Chairman of 
the Commission on Human Rights of 
the Economic and Social Council, and 
member of the United States delegation 
to the General Assembly. Born on Oc- 
tober 11, 1884, she was married to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1905. 
Mrs. Roosevelt actively assisted her hus- 
band throughout his career. During the 
Second World War, she visited many 
war areas. Mrs. Roosevelt has always 
taken a great interest in women’s rights 
and young peoples’ movements. 

Sayre, Francis B. The first President 
of the Trusteeship Council. Born in 
Pennsylvania in 1885, he received an 
A.B. from Williams College and a law 
degree from Harvard. Until 1933, he 
taught at both his alma maters. In 1939, 
Mr. Sayre went to Manila as High Com- 
missioner of the Philippines. At the 
outbreak of the war, he and his family, 
with President )Quezon, escaped to 
Corregidor, and were later evacuated 
by submarine to Australia. During the 
war he was the head of UNRRA mis- 
sions to 23 countries. 


Guerrero, Jose Gustavo. The first 
President of the International Court of 
Justice; elected on April 6, 1946. Born 
in San Salvador, El Salvador, in 1876, 
he was educated at the Universities of 
San Salvador and Guatemala where he 
took his Doctorate of Law. From 1912 
to 1930, he served as Minister for E] 
Salvador to Italy, Spain and France. 
Later, he was Minister of Foreign Af- 


“ fairs, of Justice, and of Public Instruc- 


tion. Dr. Guerrero was president of the 
old Permanent Court of International 
Justice from 1937 to 1940. 
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N THE CITY OF BAGDAD lived Hakeem, the Wise 
One, and many people went to him for counsel, 





which he gave freely to all, asking nothing in return. 


There came to him a young man, who had spent much 
but got little, and said: “Tell me, Wise One, what shall I 
do to receive the most for that which I spend?” 

Hakeem answered: “A thing that is bought or sold has 
no value unless it contains that which cannot be bought or 
sold. Look for the Priceless Ingredient.” 

“But, what is this Priceless Ingredient?” asked the young 
man. 

Spoke then the Wise One: “My son, the Priceless In- 
gredient of every product in the market-place is the Honor 
and Integrity of him who makes it. Consider his name be- 
fore you buy.” 


SQUIBB 


~~» 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
Copyright 1922, 1945, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
















Homes of the 
United Nations 


Ar TOP, is an exterior view of the present General As- 
sembly Hall at Flushing Meadow, Long Island, New York. 
During the World’s Fair, 1939-40, it was the building of 
the City of New York. The temporary quarters of the Se- 
curity Council is a few miles away at Lake Success, Long 
Island. 
At right, is the architects’ model of the future world capi- 
tal, on which construction may begin soon. The bill for 
this towering U. N. headquarters was pared down from an 
original estimate of $85,000,000 to $65,000,000. Of this 
sum, Uncle Sam may pay $26,000,000; other nations, $14,- 
000,000; the rest borrowed.- 
Below, is a camera map of the site itself, which was pur- 
chased for $8,500,000 by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
donated by him to the U. N. It extends for six blocks, from + 
42nd to 48th Streets, along Manhattan’s East River, a few ——— a : ; 


in Photos from United Nations 
steps from Scholastic’s offices. Se 
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WALLACE K. HARRI- 
SON (right) is direc- 
tor of the U. N. Head- 
quarters Planning 
Board. A_ world-re- 
nowned American 
architect, Mr. Harrison, 52 years old, is best 
known as the co-designer of Rockefeller Center. 
He is assisted in planning the U. N. capital by 
architects from Britain, Russia, France, and Brazil. 
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The Story of 
Consuelo Kelly 


ELPING others to be good cooks is part of Connie 
Kelly’s job at General Electric. After spending 
several years at G-E’s Consumer’s Institute in Bridge- 
port, International General Electric sent Connie travel- 
ling 30,000 miles by air to large cities in South and 
Central America, Mexico and the Caribbeans, to ex- 
plore the possibilities of setting up similar institutes 
in these countries. As a result of her travels, Connie 
has established institutes in Mexico, Argentina, and 
Brazil. Her main job is to set up these schools, train 
others to carry them on, and then supervise their 
operation. Housewives attend these schools to learn 
the best cooking, sewing, and laundering practices 
and to learn the use and care of electrical appliances. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Connie spent the first seven years of her life in Cuba. After attendin 
school there for a year she and her family moved to New Yo 
where she received the rest of her education including the study of 
nutrition at Columbia University. 
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Following her interest in cooking and nutrition, she came to work 

t G.E., giving radio talks and demonstrations on these subjects 
fo promote the sale of electrical appliances. These activities 
carried her through all the United States and Canada. 
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Interested in sports, Connie spent much of her time swimming, and 
she often payed basketball and went on long hikes. After com- 
pleting school, Connie travelled in Europe and Central America 


collecting recipes as a hobby 


Her library of cookbooks, representing Mexico and all the South 
American countries, is one of the most complete of its kind. In 1941 
she conducted a cooking school demonstration over television 
station WRGB—the first such program ever presented. 
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1 KNOW ... 1 LIVED THERE FOR FOUR YEARS.’’* 














“FOR EXAMPLE, A PURE WHITE HORSE “AN IRON BRACELET is worn on the “THE FIG TREE is a sacred symbol to 
with a painted tail may signify that right arm of every Sikh to remind the Brahmins. The god, Vishnu, is 
the owner is of princely rank.”’ him not to steal.” thought to live within it.” 

















“A RED FOREHEAD MARK among Hin- “NOT SO MANY YEARS AGO, the “THE NEWEST SYMBOL of prestige in 
du women indicates marriage. Often wearing of a gold watch in India India is the Parker “51” pen. It’s 
this mark is a reddish jewel—such was considered an important sym- sought after by maharajah and low- 


as a pink diamond.”’ bol of prestige and wealth.”’ caste worker alike!” 








Gast meets west m % preverence for 
the worlds most wanted pen { 


Yes ... throughout the world, ownership of the Parker “51” is a 
special symbol of distinction. It’s so sleek—so perfectly balanced 
—the work of finest precision craftsmanship. The hooded point 
glides with effortless ease. Never skips or falters. And 
only the “51” is designed for satisfactory use with the 
new Parker Superchrome ink —the super-brilliant, 

super-permanent ink that “dries as it’ writes’! 


CASH GIVEN AWAY — for interesting, 
Ask for both the Parker “51”” and Super- 


true stories about Parker “51” > 
Ask help from father, brother, friends 





chrome at your Parker dealer. who were in service. $25.00 for each 
story used. Do not write an ad. Just 
ee 9 report the facts. Stories are judged on 
facts alone. All letters Sgune our Prep 
l ow [ erty—cannot be returned. Address: 
Parker Pen Company, Dept. S-47, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 
*Based upon an actual 
letter in the Parker files 
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Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 
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UNESCO 


UNESCO is the ab- 
breviation for the 
United Nations 
E ducational, Sci- 
entific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. 
This is the organ- 
ization that was 
launched in Lon- 
don in November, 
1945, to promote 
peace through education. 

Will it work? Can wars be prevented 
by education? That depends upon the 
sincerity of the government (AND the 
peoples) of the world. Certainly it is 
worth a trial. Intellectual leaders of 44 
countries thought so. They met in Lon- 
don in November, 1945, and without a 
dissenting vote adopted a constitution 
establishing a worldwide educational 
and cultural organization. 

Said Archibald MacLeish, head of 
the American delegation to this Con- 
ference: “We have constructed here a 
great and powerful instrument for 
peace.” 

First of all, it should be recalled that 
UNESCO was established in accord- 
ance with the provision of the United 
Nations Charter which pledged all 
members to promote international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation. 

What are the purposes of UNESCO? 
These are fully defined in its Constitu- 
tion. The-preamble declares (using 
Prime Minister Attlee’s memorable 
words) that, “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defences of peace must be con- 
structed.” 

The Constitution proclaims that the 
education of humanity for justice, 
liberty, and peace is a “sacred duty” 
for all nations. 

Every country signing the Constitu- 
tion of UNESCO is pledged to support 
“full and equal opportunities for educa- 
tion for all” and the “free exchange of 
ideas and knowledge.” 

The purposes of UNESCO may be 
summarized as follows: To foster 

(a) understanding among nations; 

(b) international educational,  sci- 
entific and cultural cooperation; and 

(c) universal respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, with- 
out distinction of race, sex, language, 
or religion. © 

The next question is, how does 
UNESCO propose- to translate these 


HUXLEY 


noble aims into action? What are its 
methods for realizing these objectives? 

The answer is given in Article I of 
UNESCO’s Constitution. Briefly, these 
are the methods: 

(1) To collaborate “in the work of 
advancing the mutual knowledge and 
understanding of peoples, through all 
means of mass communication” (i.e., 
through books, newspapers, magazines, 
radio, theaters, motion pictures, etc.) ; 

(2) To bring about international 
agreements “necessary to promote the 
free flow of ideas” (i.e., free exchange 
among all countries of publications and 
educational materials, also exchange of 
teachers and students); 

(3) To encourage popular education 
and the spread of culture; 

(4) To advance in all countries “the 
ideal of equality of educational op- 
portunity, without regard to race, sex, 
or any distinctions, economic or social”; 

(5) To suggest “educational methods 
best suited to prepare children for the 
responsibilities of freedom” (for ex- 
ample, textbooks free from nationalistic 
bias); and 

(6) To “maintain, increase and dif- 
fuse knowledge” (by protecting the 
world’s inheritance of.culture and by 
offering to all peoples access to mate- 
rials published anywhere). 

The structure of UNESCO is quite 
simple. It consists of: 

(1) A General Conference, composed 
of delegates from each member-country. 
The Conference, which meets annually, 
decides the policy and program. 

(2) An Executive Board, consisting 
of 18 members elected by the General 
Conference. The Board meets at least 
twice a year and garries out the pro- 
gram adopted by the Conference. 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


(3) A Secretariat, composed of a 
Director-General and the required staff. 

Dr, Julian Huxley, eminent British 
scientist, was elected Director-General 
of UNESCO at the first session of the 
General Conference which was held in 
Paris in November, 1946. He holds 
office for a term of two years. 


Mexico City Conference 


The second General Conference of 
UNESCO takes place in Mexico City in 
November, 1947. 

Every member-country of the United 
Nations is eligible for membership in 
UNESCO. (At the present time, 31 of 
the 55 United Nations belong to it. 
Soviet Russia is not yet a member of 
UNESCO.) States that are not members 
of the U.N. may be admitted to 
UNESCO, by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Conference. 

Member-countries of UNESCO ap- 
point to the General Conference not 
more than five delegates who vote as 
one and who are selected after “con- 
sultation with the National Commis- 
sions, if established, or with educational, 
scientific and cultural bodies.” 

The United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO consists of 100 mem- 
bers appointed by the Department of 
State, including many college presi- 
dents, professional educators, repre- 
sentatives of the leading scientific and 
learned societies, and leaders in the 
fields of publishing, radio, the arts, 
motion pictures, and public opinion. Its 
president is Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
president of Kansas State College. 

Should you care to drop in at the 
House of UNESCO, its address is 19 
Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, France. 
UNESCO also has an office at the 
Museum of Natural History, 15 West 
77th Street, New York City. 
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ILO 


The International 
Labor Organization 





HE International Labor Organiz- 

tion is not a labor union. But it is a 
world body whose only object is to 
improve working conditions in all coun- 
tries. As such, it has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only international 
organization born of World War I 
which has survived World War II and 
is now part of the U.N. set-up. 

The ILO was established on April 
11, 1919, when its Constitution was 
adopted as Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles. It has functioned continu- 
ously ever since — first as an affiliated 
agency of the League of Nations, and 
later, when the League broke down, as 
an independent body. After the fall of 
France in 1940, the ILO transferred its 
headquarters from Geneva to Montreal, 
where it is still located. During the war 
years, the ILO served the cause of the 
Allied countries. 

In December, 1946, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations approved 
an agreement with the ILO recognizing 
the latter as a specialized agency of the 
U.N. in the fields of labor, industry, 
and kindred relations. The ILO can be 
best defined as the inter-governmental 
organization which seeks to improve the 
conditions of labor throughout the 
world. 

Why is it important to have such an 
agency? Because, as its Director-Gen- 
eral has said, “We believe that peace 
and prosperity depend largely on the 
economic and social welfare of the 
millions of workers in all the nations.” 

At the present time the membership 
of the ILO consists of 52 nations (some 
of them not yet members of the U.N.) 
and includes all the Big Five, except 
Russia. 

What are the aims of the ILO? At a 
conference held in Philadelphia in 
1944, the ILO adopted a Declaration 
outlining its objectives. The Declara- 
tion affirmed the following principles: 

(a) that labor is not a commodity 
(i.e., merchandise that can be bought 
and sold) ; 

(b) that freedom of expression 
(speech and press) and freedom of 
association (the right to join unions 
and organizations) are essential to sus- 
tained progress; 

(c) that poverty apywhere consti- 


tutes a danger to prosperity every- 
where; and 

(d) that the war against want 
should be carried on with unrelent- 
ing vigor within each nation. 

The Philadelphia Declaration further 
stated that it is a solemn obligation of 
the ILO to try to achieve certain 
economic and social goals—such as 
full employment, the raising of living 
standards, legal recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining, and the 
extension of social security legislation 
and unemployment insurance. 

How does the ILO work? As we shall 
see later, the ILO consists of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and 
governments. At its annual conferences 
it approves by two-thirds vote certain 
conventions (treaties) and _ certain 
recommendations. 

What is the difference between a 
convention and a recommendation? If 
a convention is adopted by the Confer- 
ence, it must be submitted to the gov- 
ernments of each member country with 
a request for action. As each country 
ratifies the convention, it assumes an 
obligation to pass laws enforcing the 
convention in that country. The ILO 
has no power, however, to compel such 
legislation in the member nations. 

Recommendations are less binding. 
They do not have to be formally rati- 
fied by the individual governments. 
But there is a moral obligation on the 
member-states to see to it that the 
recommendations are put into effect in 
their countries. 


Far-Reaching Legislation 

During its life-time (up to July 1, 
1947), the ILO has adopted 80 con- 
ventions and 80 recommendations for 
action and gonsideration by member- 
governments.’ No less than 53 conven- 
tions are now in force, and a total of 
925 separate ratifications by various 
governments have been registered. 
These cover a wide range of subjects, 
including hours of work, the minimum 
age for employment, working conditions 
of women and young workers, work- 
men’s compensation, social insurance, 
minimum wage-fixing machinery, social 
standards in non-self-governing terri- 
tories, holidays with pay, industrial 
safety, labor statistics, and questions 
relating to migration. 

What is the, organizational structure 
of the ILO? It has three basic sub- 
divisions: 

1. The International Labor Confer- 
ence, which is the ILO’s highest 
authority. It meets annually, and is 
composed of national delegations com- 
prising two government delegates and 
one delegate each representing man- 
agement and labor. (A total of four 
delegates from each member-country.) 





The principal function of the Con- 
ference is to formulate international 
labor standards in the form of eon- 
ventions and recommendations, as 
described above. The Conference also 
elects, at three-year intervals, part of 
the Governing Body. 

2. The Governing Body, which is 
composed of 32 persons, including 
representatives of 16 governments, 
eight management representatives, and 
eight labor representatives. 

Eight governments — because of their 
industrial importance — hold perman- 
ent seats on the Governing Body of the 
ILO. They are: Belgium, Canada, 
China, France, India, Netherlands, 
Britain, and the United States. The 
other eight are elected, and at present 
they are: Australia, Brazil, Chile, 
Egypt, Mexico, Peru, Poland and 
Sweden. The management and labor 
members of the Governing Body are 
elected by the management and labor 
delegates to the Conference. 

Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans of 
Britain is the present Chairman of the 
Governing Body. 

The duties of the Governing Body 
are (a) to prepare the agenda (order 
of business) of the International Labor 
Conference; (b) appoint the Director- 
General; (c) supervise the work of the 
International Labor Office and of the 
various committees and commissions of 
the ILO; and (d) prepare the budget 
of the ILO. 

3. The International Labor Office, 
which is the secretariat of the organiza- 
tion. Its functions are: (a) to collect 
and distribute information; (b) to 
assist member-governments in drafting 
legislation; (c) to undertake special 
investigations; (d) to provide ma- 


chinery to help apply the conventions; 
and (e) to issue publications. Its pres- 
ent Director-General is Edward Phelan 
of Eire. 


U. N. Photo 


E. J. Phelan, Director-General, ILO 
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Sai CUSHION ARCH 


That Cushion Arch—a Keds feature famous for years— 


moves with your foot in action, never gets in the way. 


‘ 
% 
f: y Slant no-bind tops—Keds’ invention— won't chafe. And 
hy : how those Keds traction soles give each footstep a quick 
, Only Keds Have All These Features: send-off, or quick stop. Keds let your feet relax in action. 


e Scientific Last, lets toes grip for action 
Slanted two-piece tops; won't bind 


° 

e Smooth inside construction 

e Balanced toughness throughout CG 5 

e Traction soles; non-marking 

e Pull-proof eyelets 

© Wash clean with soap and water @ , 
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noise, 
and energy- 


a is so worthwhile for every- 

body, young and old. And typing is 
so easy on the Smith-Corona. Ask your 
dealer to demonstrate the many features 

4 of the Smith-Corona—you must really 
see them to appreciate them. 
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Smith-Corona gives you a full size 
“office typewriter” keyboard... 


PLUS OTHER GREAT FEATURES 








TABULATOR 


It makes typing in columns 





easy. Simple in operation. 
Other time-saving devices 
on a Smith-Corona include 
Simplified Margin Control, 
Speed Booster, One stroke 
Ribbon Reverse, for clearer 
writing and saving ribbons. 


See your dealer NOW for FREE DEMONSTRATION 


With your Smith-Corona you'll receive 
all you need to learn to type: Type- 
writer instruction book, touch typing 
chart (with exercises on back). Place 
your order for a Smith-Corona today. 


NOW ON DISPLAY AT YOUR DEALERS 


EE ot Cpt! Smith-Corona 
Pg 


Portable — 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE1N Y + Makers also of Smith-Corona Office Typewriters. 
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FAO de 


Food and Agricultural 
Organization 


N THIS hungry, postwar world food 

is all-important. It is important for 
peace and for democracy. Lack of food 
leads to wars, revolutions, and dictator- 
ships. Hungry people, in desperation, 
have been known to follow false leaders 
down the paths of war and totalitarian- 
ism. 

Today, as the aftermath of the most 
devastating war in history, there are 
large areas in Europe and Asia where 
people lack enough tood to subsist. 
Even in pre-war days, more than. two- 
thirds of the world’s population were 
ill-fed and many faced periodic starva- 
tion. 

The prime proposition facing the 
world is to improve the production and 
distribution of food so that some people 
do not starve while others have more 
crops than they can sell. We all remem- 
ber the periods of wheat burning and 
coffee dumping while millions of peo- 
ple in backward countries lacked nour- 
ishment. Scientists have established 
that enough food could be produced to 
feed everybody, if all the farmers of 
the world employed the most efficient 
modern methods. 

This brings us to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions (abbreviated to “FAO”). The 
founders of the United Nations felt that 
there was a need for an organization 
to correct this serious condition in the 
world. 

The goals of FAO are listed in the 
Preamble to its Constitution. They are: 

(1) To raise the levels of nutrition 
and the standards of living of the peo- 
ples of all countries; 

(2) to increase efficiency in the pro- 
duction and distribution of all food and 
agricultural products; 

(3) To improve the conditions of 
the rural populations; and 

(4) To contribute “toward an ex- 
panding world economy” (i.e., to a 
fuller exchange of goods in world trade.) 

FAO was founded on October 16, 
1945, in Quebec when representatives 
of 42 governments signed its Constitu- 
tion. Five others joined up later and at 
present its membership consists of 47 
countries. These include all of the Big 
Five, except Russia. Included also are 
two former enemy states (Hungary and 
Italy) and three neutrals (Eire, Portu- 
gal, and Switzerland). 


Leading food experts of the entire 
world serve on the staff of FAO. Its 
main job is to collect information relat- 
ing to food, agriculture, forestry, and 
fisheries, and to make this information 
available to every country in the world. 

FAO is prepared to send missions of 
experts to any country faced witha 
serious food problem. It has worked out 
a long-range international program 
whereby methods for raising food 
would be improved and enough food 
produced to feed every one adequately. 
At the same time, it would enlarge the 
market for all the food that could be 
raised, so that farmers need no longer 
fear over-production. 

Unfortunately, FAO’s powers are 
limited. It cannot compel governments 
to adopt its recommendations. It can 
only appeal to them—on the basis of 
conscience and common sense. 

The machinery of FAO consists of: 

1. A Conference, composed of one 
representative from each member-coun- 
try. The Conference meets at least once 
a year to determine the policies and 
approve the budget of FAO. 

2. An Executive Committee, con- 
sisting of 9 to 15 members appointed 
by the Conterence. (Only one member 
may be appointed from any country.) 
Between sessions of the Conference, 
the Executive Committee exercises the 
powers delegated to it by the Confer- 
ence. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee act on behalf of the whole Con- 
ference and not as representatives of 
their respective governments. 

3. A Director-General, assisted by an 
international staff selected by him. 

First to be elected as Director-Gen- 
eral of FAO was Sir John Boyd Orr ot 
Britain. 

The permanent headquarters of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization is at 
2000 Massachusetts Avenue, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. * 


WHO 


World Health Organization 





IKE food, health is an international 
Ll problem. Disease knows no fron- 
tiers. Epidemics spread. from one coun- 
try to another, unless checked at the 
source. 

To wage worldwide war against dis- 
ease, the old League of Nations had 
formed a Health Organization. And 


even before the League, there had been 
for centuries international health agree- 
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ments to prevent the spread of epi- 
demics. 

Serious health problems were caused 
by the ravages of the last war and the 
displacement of millions of people. In- 
ternational co-operation in public 
health became an urgent necessity. 

During the San Francisco meeting 
of the United Nations in April, 1945, 
Brazil and China urged that a world- 
wide health called to 
cope with this problem. Such a confer- 
ence was summoned by the U. N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and was held 
in New York in June, 1946. 

This International Health Confer- 
ence was attended by voting delegates 
from 51 countries and “observers” from 
13 countries which were not members 
of the U. N. On July 22, 1946 a Con- 
stitution was adopted for the World 
Health Organization (“WHO”), and is 
ratified by member-coun- 
tries. As soon as 26 member-countries 
of the United Nations ratify this Consti- 
tution, WHO will come into existence 
as a specialized agency of the U. N. 

The Conference elected an Interim 
(temporary) Commission, composed of 
health experts from 18 member-coun- 
tries, to carry on the work of WHO 
until that body is itself established. Its 
task is to make plans for the first session 
of the World Health Assembly, which 
will become the permanent governing 
body of WHO. 

Dr. Andrija Stampar of Yugoslavia 
chairman of the Interim 
and Dr. G. Brock Chis- 
holm of Canada, executive secretary. 
Its headquarters are at the Empire 
State Building, New York City. 

The World Health Organization was 
founded on the belief that only when 
all nations health in the 
broadest sense can the peace of the 
world be 


conference be 


now being 


was chosen 


Commission, 


enjoy good 
assured. Its declared objec- 
tive is “the attainment ‘by all peoples 
of the highest possible level of health.” 
WHO will serve the world as an inter- 
national organ and informa- 
tion center on new medical discoveries. 

The Preamble to the WHO Consti- 
tution is worth quoting: 

“Health is a. state of complete phys- 
ical, mental and social well-being, and 
not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity. 

“The enjoyment of the highest stand- 
ard of health is on_ of the fundamental 
rights of every human being without 
distinction of race, religion, political 
belief, economic or social condition. 


research 


“The health of all peoples is funda- 
mental to the attainment of peace and 
security and is dependent upon the full- 
est co-operation of individuals and 
states.” 

Microbes of the world, watch out, 
Your days are numbered! 
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World Bank and World Fund 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


OUSED in a modest office building 

in Washington, D. C., is the 

world’s greatest bank. It is officially 

called The International Bank for Re- 

construction and Development but is 
Popularly known as the “World Bank.” 

Oddly enough, this bank has no de- 
positors. It does have stockholders. 
They are the 44 member-countries of 
the United Nations which have sub- 
scribed funds to the Bank. 

“Blueprints” for the World Bank 
were drafted at a conference at Bret- 
ton Woods, New Hampshire, in July, 
1944. By December 27, 1945, 28 coun- 
tries had ratified the articles of Agree- 
ment. The Bank formally “opened for 
business” on June 25, 1946, when it 
started collecting money for their sub- 
scriptions from its members. 

Now for the purposes of the World 
Bank. Briefly, they are: (a) to lend 
money to war-ravaged countries to help 
them get back on their feet econom- 
ically; and (b) to grant loans to back- 
ward countries to 
veloping their own industries and im- 
proving their ecbnomic conditions. 

The Bank will provide loans only for 
“productive purposes.” In other words, 
it will lend money for constructing rail- 
roads, factories, bridges, farms, etc., 
but not to build up armies, or to pay 
the salaries of government officials. 

In addition to lending its own money, 
the Bank may guarantee loans by pri- 
vate bankers to needy countries, on ap- 
proved conditions. 

Where does the World Bank get the 
money with which to make loans? The 
answer is, from the capital contributed 
by its members. Each participating 
country subscribes a part of the Bank’s 
capital, in proportion to its own wealth. 
(The United States, being the richest 
country in the world, pledged the 
largest subscription. ) 

The World Bank has issued 100,000 
shares at $100,000 each. This puts the 
total capitalization of the Bank at $10,- 
000,000,000. But to date, only 80,245 
shares have been subscribed; the rest — 
19,755 shares — are to be sold tc future 
members. Therefore, at present, the 
total capital subscribed is $8,024,- 
500,000. 

The eight largest stockholders of the 
World Bank are as follows: 

United States — $3,175,000,000 (39.6 per 
cent of the total). 

Britain — $1,300,000,000 (16.2 per cent). 

China — $600,000,000 (7.4 per cent). 

France — $525,000,000 (6.5 per cent). 

India — $400,000,000 (4.9 per cent). 

Canada — $325,000,000 (4.0 per cent). 


assist them in de- . 


Netherlands — $275,000,000 (3.4 per cent). 
Belgium — $225,000,000 (2.8 per cent), 

The rest of the subscriptions are 
divided among the 36 smaller countries 
(Soviet Russia is not a member). 

The voting strength of the member- 
countries is fixed as follows: Each mem- 
ber-country has 250 votes by right of 
membership, plus one additional vote 
for every share of the Bank’s stock 
which it holds. Thus, the United States 
has 32,000 votes. 

The machinery of the World Bank 
consists of: 

1. A Board of Governors, composed 
of one governor and one alternate ap- 
pointed by each member-country. All 
powers of the Bank are vested in this 
board. It may delegate some of its pow- 
ers to the Executive Directorate, but 
not the power to admit or suspend 











members, to increase or decrease the 
capital stock, to suspend the Bank’s op- 
erations, or to determine the, distribu- 
tion of the net income of the Bank. 

The Board of Governors meets at 
least once a year. Its decisions are made 
by a majority of all the votes. Each gov- 
ernor casts all the votes to which the 
country he represents is entitled. 

2. An Executive Directorate, com- 
posed of 12 executive directors. Of 
these, five directors are appointed by 
the member-countries holding the larg- 
est number of shares (United States, 
Britain, China, France, and India). 
The remaining seven executive direc- 
tors are elected by all the other mem- 
ber-countries of the Bank. 

The term of office of all executive 
directors is twg years, with re-election 
permitted. 

The Executive Directorate is re- 
sponsible for conducting the general 
operations of the Bank including de- 
cisions on loans. 

3. A President, elected by the execu- 
tive directors. He is assisted by an in- 
ternationa) staff. The President is the 
head of the Bank’s operating staff. He 


also serves a~ Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Directorate, but has no vote. The 
present President is John J. McCloy. 


The International 
Monetary Fund 


{pater in one sentence, the pur- 
pose of the International Monetary 
Fund is: To help governments keep the 
value of their currencies (government 
notes and coin) stable, and thereby in- 
crease trade among nations. 

What does that mean? First, we must 
remember that the value of a country’s 
currency is not always the same. It 
tends to change from time to time, in 
relation to the money of other coun- 
tries (this is called foreign exchange). 

The object of the International Mone- 
tary Fund is to keep the currencies of 
all countries steady in relation to an 
agreed standard. In other words, to es- 
tablish a system whereby the American 
dollar would always equal the same 
number of Czech crowns, British 
pounds, French francs, and so forth. 

Why is it important to stabilize cur- 
rencies? Because if the value of curren- 
cies keeps sliding up and down (“fluc- 
tuating”), merchants are afraid to sell 
or buy things from other countries, since 
they are uncertain what the value of 
the other nations’ money will be when 
they get paid. 

When currencies fluctuate wildly, in- 
ternational trade tends to dry up. But 
when the value of currencies is kept on 
an even keel, people will buy from and 

How does the International Mone- 
tary Fund propose to solve this prob- 
lem? A permanent international money 
pool or fund is set up. To this fund each 
participating country contributes a cer- 
tain quota, according to its wealth. The 
total Fund is eventually to be $8,800,- 
000,000, of which the United States’ 
share is $2,750,000,000. 

Member-countries are permitted to 
buy from the Fund limited amounts of 
such foreign currencies as they may 
need to pay off legitimate trade bal- 
ances (debts they ows in other coun- 
tries). They can do this by paying into 
the Fund an equivalent amount of their 
own currencies. 

This means that a member-country, 
needing a foreign currency to pay for 
its imports, can buy that currency from 
the Fund at a permanent fixed ratio. 

The International Monetary Fund, 
like the World Bank, grew out of the 
Bretton Woods Conference of July, 
1944. At present, its membership con- 
sists of 44 countries, including all of the 
Big Five except Russia. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Oo IS going to 
bell the cat?” 


"...at last a young mouse got up and said, “You will 
all agree that our chief danger lies in the sly and 
treacherous manner in which the Cat approaches us. 
I propose, therefore, that a bell be procured and 
attached by a ribbon round the neck of the Cat.’ 

“All the mice cheered this wonderful proposal. 
Then an old mouse got up and said, “That is all very 
well, but WHO is going to bell the Cat?’” 


— Aesop 


or thousands of years the people of the 
world have sought an end to war. They 
have wanted security for everyone. But, 
like the frightened mice, they’ve allowed 
themselves to be defeated time and again 
by this single obstacle: who will take the responsi- 
bility, who will do the job, who will bell the cat? 

Today we again face the task of belling the cat 
of war. Again it should be reasonably simple. Your 
United Nations has been formed for the purpose 
of guaranteeing peace. It’s the world’s best hope for 
peace and security. ; 

But the UN alone can’t bell the cat. It requires 
the help of all of us! Every great human advance 
has come about because the people not only wanted 
it but were willing to work for such betterment and 
to fake on some of the responsibility. The great 
strides man has made toward controlling disease, 
ignorance, crime, famine and other ills have been 
made possible through the helpful cooperation of 
the people as a whole. Must war remain the lone, 
unconquerable evil? § 


“No!” says your United Nations. 


The help the UN must have from you is the 
kind of all-out help Americans gave their country 






during the war. It isn’t collecting waste paper or 
scrap metal. It isn’t donating blood. It’s something 
more important for an even greater cause. What the 
UN must have is the unqualified moral support of 
all the citizens of the world! It must know they have 
confidence in and are supporting its efforts. And we 
Americans owe a special obligation in view of the 


hope the world has placed in us. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN DO: 


1—Learn all you can about the nations of the 
world. Read up on their history, geography, govern- 
ment, customs. Only by knowing people can you 
really understand them. 

2—Keep Posted on the international issues 
that come up before the UN. Follow UN events 
in your newspapers, on the radio and in magazines 
and books. Know the UN—how it is made up, 
how it operates, who are its guiding personalities. 

3—Have Faith that the UN will work. 
Spread that faith, by informed discussion, among 
your friends and family. 


Belling the cat can be a reasonably simple job, but 
it can’t be done by one man or one group of men. 
It is going to take each and every one of us! 











ITO same 


International Trade 
Organization 


HE International Trade Organization 

is the newest of the specialized 
agencies of the U. N. Its aim is to pro- 
mote the expansion of world trade 
and the removal of trade barriers. It 
plans to do so by eliminating unfair 
commercial practices and cut-throat 
competition among nations. The ITO 
will try to get governments to change 
any laws (such as high tariffs and 
similar devices) that tend to cramp 
international commerce. 

For thousands of years, countries 
scattered all over the globe have been 
trading and exchanging products with 
one another. No nation is ever com- 
pletely independent economically. 


The prosperity of the United States, 
for example, depends on the rest of 
the world. Why? Because to keep the 
wheels of our industries turning, we 
need foreign customers for about 10 per 
cent of our goods. Foreign sales provide 
profits for our businessmen and jobs 
for our workers. But unless we buy 
from other countries, they can not af- 
ford to buy from us. 

The telephone, an American inven- 
tion, is actually an international prod- 
uct. Eighteen of the 37 most important 
materials used in making a telephone 
come from outside our borders. To 
manufacture an “American” automobile, 
we have to import 300 different prod- 
ucts from 56 countries. 

A charter for the ITO was planned 
by the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment which met in London 
from October 15 to November 26, 
1946. The resulting document was re- 
vised by a drafting committee at Lake 
Success, New York, in February, -1947. 


A second session of the Preparatory 
‘ Committee (composed. of delegates 
from 18 nations) met at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, in April, 1947. It was entrusted 
with a two-fold task: 


1. To negotiate reciprocal trade treat- 
ies (i.e., treaties that guarantee equal 
advantages to all countries signing 
them.) It provides for a multilateral 
(many-nation’ agreement to lower 
tariffs, Any concessions (favors) grant- 
ed by one country to another would 
automatically apply to all. These agree- 
ments at first adopted by 18 countries, 
would later be enlarged to include all 
others willing to share in them. 


2. To complete the charter for the 
International Trade Organization. The 
charter will then be submitted for ap- 
proval to an International Conference 
on Trade and Employment to be held 
later under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

The Soviet Union has not been rep- 
resented at any of these conferences 
for the drafting of the ITO charter. 

Among the purposes of the ITO set 
forth in the charter, as drafted, are: 
to encourage new industries in unde- 
veloped countries, provide machinery 
fo: settling trade disputes among na- 
tions, and in general, to expand the 
production, exchange, and consumption 
of goods. The charter would pledge the 
member-nations to accept a code of fair 
practices, to reduce tariffs and other 
trade barriers, and to eliminate all forms 
of trade discrimination. 

The future holds a bright, new prom- 
ise of economic peace through the 
founding of the ITO. Too often in the 
past have “trade wars” bred “shooting 
wars.” Recognition of this danger led 
the authors of the Atlantic Charter to 
write into that historic declaration the 
pledge “to further the enjoyment by 
all states, great and small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” 


ICAO 


International Civil 
Aviation Organization 


N APRIL 4, 1947, PICAO (pro- 
nounced “PICK-a-0o”) became 
ICAO (pronounced “ICK-a-o”). 

To translate this‘into ordinary Eng- 
lish, it means that the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
had ceased to be “provisional” (tempo- 
rary) and had become permanent. 

What is the purpose of ICAO? To 
study problems of civil aviation through- 
out the world and to establish interna- 
tional standards and regulations for 
aviation, Its function is to act as a sort 
of “traffic cop” on the international air 
lanes. It will make safety rules for 
worldwide commercial air travel and 
see to it that they are observed. 

The ICAO will"try to reach agree- 
ments among nations on such questions 
as rates, uniform safety devices, and 
assignment of air routes. In short, it 
will deal with all problems affecting 


passenger and freight traffic, as well as 
privately-owned planes. The ICAO has 
the right to investigate any situation 
which may present “obstacles to the 
development of international air naviga- 
tion.” 

ICAO is off to a good start because it 
can build on the International Air Trans- 
port Agreement, drawn up by delegates 
ot 52 nations at a conference in Chi- 
cago in 1944. This agreement contains 
what have become known as the “Five 
Freedoms of the Air.” Each nation sign- 
ing it agreed to grant to air services 
of the other members the following 
privileges: 

(1) to fly across its territory without 
landing; 

(2) to land for non-traffic purposes 
(i.e., for fuel or repairs) ; 

(3) to put down passengers, mail, 
and cargo taken on in the territory of 
the nation to which the aircraft be 
longs; 

(4) to take on passengers, mail, and 
cargo destined for the nation te which 
the aircraft belongs; 

(5) to take on passengers, mail, and 
cargo destined for the territory of any 
other member-nation, and likewise to 
put down passengers, mail, and cargo 
coming from any such territory. 

ICAO was born at the 52-nation In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Conference 
held at Chicago, November 1 to De- 
cember 7, 1944. There, the temporary 
PICAO was set up, to exist for not more 
than three years. In 1947, as already ex- 
plained, it became ICAO, and is now 
a fully recognized specialized—agency 
of the U. N., associated with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. During that 
period the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation drafted at the Chicago 
Conference was ratified by 26 nations. 

The present membership of [CAO 
consists of 41 nations having aviation 
interests. All the large countries are 
represented except Russia. Franco's 
Spain was originally a member, but has 
been expelled. 

The “machinery” that runs ICAO con- 
sists of: 

1. An Assembly, composed of dele- 
gates from each member- nation. It 
meets annually, decides financial ques- 
tions, and examines any matters which 
are referred to it by the Council. 

2. A Council, composed of represent- 
atives of not more than 21 nations elect- 
ed by the Assembly. The Council is the 
executive body of the ICAO, It sets 
up technical committees and supervises 
their work. :t also makes recommenda- 
tions to the member governments, 

8. A Secretary-General, assisted by 
an international staff whom he appoints. 

The present Secretary-General is Dr. 
Albert Roper of France. ICAO’s perma- 
nent headquarters are at Montreal, 


Canada. 
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Do You Know? 


Better fountain pen points can be made 
from Duracrome than from any other 
material. That’s because Duracrome was 
developed for pen points especially. With 
Duracrome, points can be accurately graded 
to give you the right point for the way you 
write—the most important thing in any 
fountain pen. 











THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY, YOU WRITE 


Esterbrook is the only fountain pen using 


* Duracrome, a metal specially developed 


for better fountain pen points. And 
Esterbrook is the only fountain pen 
offering you your choice of 33 different 
Renew-Point styles. Esterbrook’s 33 
point styles let you match your pen to 
‘your way of writing... give you the 
right point for the way you write. Should 
you ever damage the point of your 
Esterbrook pen, simply unscrew it... 
and put in another. Renew-Points for 
Esterbrook Fountain Pens can be had at 
any pen counter. Order them by number. 
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TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 
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IRO 2 


International Refugee 
Organization 


OE of the most tragic by-products 
of the last war is the million home- 
less persons. They are the people dis- 
placed and uprooted by war and totali- 
tarianism. 

Who are these million refugees and 
displaced persons? They represent over 
50 nationalities. They come not only 
from Nazi Germany. Some come from 
the Baltic States, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia) annexed by Russia. They come 
from Yugoslavia, now ruled by Tito. 
They come from Poland. Some are refu- 

~gees from religious persecution. Others 

are refugees from fascism, from Franco 
Spain. Only 20 per cent are Jews; the 
majority are Catholic. 

A very small number are willing to 
return to their native lands. The vast 
majority do not wish to go back for 
political reasons. Some fear persecution 
because they are opposed to the new 
governments of their countries, The 
great majority of the Jews want to go to 
Palestine. The others hope that they 
can gain admittance to the United 
States, Canada, Western Furope, or 
Latin America. 

To provide a solution for this tragedy, 
the International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) was established by the United 
Nations. On December 15, 1946, the 
General Assembly adopted IRO’s Con- 
stitution by a vote of 30 to 5, with 18 
abstentions. (The negative votes were 
cast by Byelorussia, Poland, Ukraine, 
Russia, and Yugoslavia). A valiant fight 
for the adoption of the Constitution was 
waged in the Generai Assembly by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt of the United States. 

Article 18 of the IRO Constitution re- 
quires that, before IRO can officially 
come into existence, at least 15 mem- 
bers of the U.N., with a joint quota of 
not less than 75 per cent of the allotted 
contributions, must have accepted the 
Constitution. The United States has 
already done so. 

‘Seven nations — including the United 
States — have pledged jointly 65 per 
cent of the total $151,000,000 budget. 

Meanwhile, a Preparatory Commis- 
sion began work on July 1, 1947, the 
day UNRRA (the United Nations Relief 
and _ Rehabilitation Administration) 
folded up. Its Chairman is Henri Ponsot 
of France, and its headquarters are at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

As provided in its Constitution, the 
task ot IRO will be (1) repatriation (re- 
turn to their native lands) of refugees 








and displaced persons; (2) resettlement 


of persons who cannot return to their 
countries of origin. 

In other words, IRO will first try te 
get some of the million refugees to agreg 
to go back to their own countries,- ff 
they refuse (or have good reasons for 
not wanting to go back to their ,own 
countries, the IRO will try to settle 
these unhappy people in some foreign 
country. Meantime, IRO will provide 
them with care and protect their inter 
ests. 

At this point, it would perhaps not 
be remiss to include a brief “obituary” 
note about UNRRA (the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion). It closed shop on June 30, 1947, 
During its 44-months’ existence, this 
organization in which 48 United Na- 
tions participated, had spent nearly 
$3,000,000,000 to assist 17 countries in 
Europe and Asia. (Of this sum, the 
United States contributed fully 72 per 
cent.) Literally, UNRRA had helped 
millions of people and saved tens of 
thousands from death by cold, hunger, 
and disease. 


International Children’s 
Emergency Fund 


There are at least 60 million children 
in Europe and the Far East who lack 
food, clothing, shelter, and medicine. 
They are starving and they are in rags. 

To help these unfortunate youngsters, 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed a resolution on Decem- 
ber 11, 1946, creating the ICEF. The 
Fund is to be maintained purely by 
voluntary contributions from govern- 
ments, organizations, and individuals. 
UNRRA turned over to it $550,000. 

More money is badly needed right 
now. The youth of America, the richest 
country in the world, must take the 
leadership in helping these future citi- 
zens of Europe and Asia. Let each of 
us collect money to provide them with 
the necessities of life. There can be no 
greater duty for. us, nor any higher 
privilege. 

Contributions may be sent direct to 
ICEF, United Nations, Lake Success, 
N. Y. 





Answers to “Information Please” 
(p. 49) 


I. Looking Backwards: 8, 2, 4, 1, 5. 

II. Organization: a-3; b-4; c-8; d-8; o-8&; 
f-2; g-1; h-1; i-4. 

Ill. Personalities: a-2; b-3; 0-10; 4-0; 
e-4; f-12; g-5; h-6; i-11; cS 

IV. Vocabulary: a-2; b-1; c-3; d-1; eB; 
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What’s in 
Your Future? 


If you love to paint... 
Why don't you 


try to win one f 











Se 


The United States Time Cor- 
poration offers these Special 
National Awards annually for 
the best work submitted in the 
Pictorial Arts Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. Each of the 
$100 winners will also get na- 
tional recognition —. because 


Check with your Art Teacher 


for details and rules. US 















grand prize entries are repro- 


duced in full color on Ingersoll 
calendars which are submitted 
to schools, libraries, magazine 
and newspaper offices, radio 
stations, and young people's 
clubs all over the country! 
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Universal Postal Union 


HE oldest world agency to seek 

shelter under the spreading wings 
of the United Nations is the Universal 
Postal Union. 

The UPU is the most widespread of 
international associations, since it is 
composed of all nations of the world. 
Established by an international con- 
vention (treaty), it was first set up on 
October 9, 1874, by representatives of 
several national postal administrations. 
It has operated continuously ever since. 

It is the UPU that makes it possible 
for you to post a letter from your home 
to any country in the world, and receive 
letters back from your friends abroad. 

Its declared purpose is “to alleviate 
the uncertainty, confusion and excessive 





cost of international postal communica- 
tions by uniting its member countries 
in a single postal territory for the 
reciprocal exchange of mail” — which 
means what we have just said before. 

The UPU decides on the postal 
charges to be made for articles sent by 
mail across national borders. It also de- 
termines the payment to be made by 
nations to each other to cover the cost 
of services rendered by their postal 
officials in connection with mails in 
transit. 

The Universal Postal Union is gov- 
erned by periodic congresses which 
meet in peacetime every five years. The 
central office of the UPU is called the 
International Bureau and is located 
permanently at Berne, Switzerland. It 
acts as a clearing house in the settle- 
ment of accounts connected with the 
international postal service. The Inter- 
national Bureau has, however, no exec- 
utive power but must follow the 
instructions of the Congress of the 
UPU. 

The Economic and Social Council 
of the U.N. has approved in principle 
an agreement between the UPU and 
the U.N. adopted by the twelfth Con- 
gress of the UPU, which met at Paris 
in May, 1947. When approved by the 
General Assembly, the UPU will be a 
full-fledged agency of the world organi- 
zation. All previous members of the 
UPU will continue, whether they are 
members of the U.N. or not, except 
Franco Spain: The UPU Congress de- 
vised its rules to exclude that nation, 
which is under the U.N.’s ban. By the 
same token, Spain has been barred 
from admission to all the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. 


IU 


International 
Telecommunications Union 


HAT the UPU is to international 

postal communications, the ITU 
is to international telegraph, telephone, 
and radio services. 

The International _ Telecommunica- 
tions Union was established on Decem- 
ber 9, 1932, by the Madrid Radio 
telegraph Conference, as a_ successor 
to the International Telegraph Union. 
It is a sign of the world’s technical 
progress. It was made necessary by the 
invention of radio. 

Its purpose, asstated in its basic 
Convention (treaty), is to “alleviate the 
uncertainty, confusion, and excessive 
costs of international telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio services.” 

In other words, it strives to help all 
countries cooperate in making these 
services efficient. Its permanent head- 
quarters are at Berne, Switzerland. 

On September 28, 1946, representa- 
tives of the Big Five powers met in 
Moscow to discuss necessary- revisions 
to be made in the ITU Convention. It 
was proposed to reorganize the ITU 
in order to provide for an Administra- 
tive Council, a permanent Secretariat, 
and a Central Frequency Registration 
Board (to allocate radio frequencies for 
international broadcasting). 

These revisions in the structure of 
the ITU were made at the World 
Telecommunications Conference held 
at Atlantic City in July, 1947. 

The Economic and Social Council 
has already approved affiliation of the 
ITU with the U. N. which will soon 
become official. 








THE U. N. CHARTER 


The Charter of the United Nations, 1 
long document, could not be included i 
this Handbook for lack of space. A pam- 
phlet containing the Charter and_ the 
Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice may be obtained free on request to the 
Division of Public Liaison, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. Ask for Con- 
ference Series 74, Publication 2353. 

Many excellent publications on the 
United Nations are. available for small fees 
from the Department of State and from 
the following sources: 

Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 

American Association for the United Na- 
tions, 45 East 65th St., New York 21, 
= Be 

Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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HE SECRET OF THE “SHOOTING STAR’ 


ANOTHER JIM WISE REAL-LIFE SPORTS STORY 


au 











=7 wow! LOOKIT 
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SHORTY GO! ¢ 6 


THE TEAM WAS 
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RIGHT, FELLAS! 
SHORTY'S WEARING 
*p-F” CANVAS SHOES. 


“pp... 
WHAT'S THAT? 











WHAT MR. WISE TOLD THE GUYS: 


HERE'S WHY "P-F” G/VES YOU MORE STAYING POWER: 


1. THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS THE BONES OF THE FOOT 
NORMAL POSITION. 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER CUSHION yx -y COM~ 


IN THEIR NATURAL, 


FORT FOR THE SENSITIVE AREA OF TH 


"P. ge ‘MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION... A sadiawel 
a FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANVAS SHOES MADE BY 













B.F. Goodrich ano HOOD RUBBER CO. 








THE LAST DAY OF THE TOURNAMENT 





BOY, WE'VE GOT 
THE FASTEST TEAM 
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UNique and UNknown 
Facts About the U. N. 


Scholastic Magazines are not up. 
known at the United Nations headquar. 
ters. We are among-a handful of news 
magazines to have been officially ac. 
credited to the U. N. almost since its 
inception. 

Nor are we the least bit displeased by 
the fact that the U. N. is moving to 
our Street. Its permanent headquarters 
will be a stone’s throw from Scholastic 
(not that we'd let any one throw stones 
at the U. N.!). Measured more pre- 
cisely, the distance from our offices (at 
220 East 42nd Street) to the new U.N. 
site is exactly one and a half blocks. 
And we can see it by naked eye from 
our windows . . . even on a cloudy day, 

° °o ° 

One of the prize attention-drawers at 
the U. N., from way back in its Hunter 
College days, is‘ Miss Connie Kahn, 23, 
Brooklyn-born, brown-eyed, tall. slim 
AND comely (see picture!). She is one 
of the official hostesses at the world 
organization. Whenever she strolls into 
the Security Council, all eyes turn away 
from Gromyko. 





U.N. hostess with Scholastic’s 


Connie Kahn, 
Foreign Affairs editor, Irving Talmadge. 


A Dodger fan, Miss Kahr loves U. N. 
and loves Brooklyn. She feels that there 
is room for both of them in this One 
World. She is a graduate of New 
Utrecht High School and Brooklyn Col- 
lege, where she received her B.A. in 
1946 (majored in sociology and psy- 
chology). 

“I was virtually brought up on Scho- 
lastic,” she told your correspondent. “1 
subscribed to it throughout the four 
years in high school and I still have to 
this day many old copies which I saved. 
You may quote me as saying that | 
have kept them with pride.” 

° oO oO 


It has been asserted that if a diplo- 
mat says “No,” he means “maybe”; if 
he says “maybe,” he means “Yes”; and 
if he says “Yes,” he’s no diplomat. But 
that’s an exaggeration. 

Anwhow, there are now four ways in 
which U. N. diplomats can vote. 
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Let us explain. A new parliamentary 
term, the “refusal to vote,” was added 

| to théwocabulary of the United Nations 
in 1947. Australia and France have al- 
ready used the new voting practice. 

The new procedure gives members 
of the commission a choice of four ways 
in which to vote: 

(1) Yes, just as anywhere else. 

(2) No. Ditto. ‘ 

(3) Abstain. This custom means that 
the delegate is present but not casting 
an affirmative or a negative vote. He 
raises his hand when the chairman calls 
for abstentions. 

(4) Refusal to vote. This one is said 
to mean that the delegate is “spiritually 
absent.” He keeps his hand on the table 
throughout. 

° o 

If a poll were taken on what interests 
visitors to the U. N. most, we are will- 
ing to wager a pair of nylons that the 
answer would be “Translations.” Every- 
one seems to ask questions about it. 

The United Nations has five “official 
languages” — English, French, Russian, 
Chinese, and Spanish. 

“Official languages,” it should be ex- 
plained, are the languages which may 
be used by delegates in making speech- 
es at U. N. conferences. In other words, 
every delegate must use one of these 
five languages in addressing his fellow- 
delegates, or else furnish an interpreter 

* for his own language. 

Of these five official languages, only 
two are “working languages” — English 
and French. This means that every 
speech must be translated into French 
or English or both: For example, if a 
speech is delivered in English, it must 
| be translated into French. Similarly, if 

it is delivered in French, it must be 

translated into English. 

But if a speech is delivered in Rus- 
sian (or Spanish or Chinese), it must 
be translated into both working lan- 
guages — English and French. 


2 2 oe 


‘ 
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More on translations. At some of the 
commission meetings, the U. N. is now 
using “simultaneous translation.” Here 
is how it works. As a speech is delivered 
in any of the five languages, interpreters 
— sitting in booths equipped with micro- 
phones — simultaneously translate that 


. speech into the’ other four languages. 


Each delegate and spectator has ear- 
phones and a dial. If he sets the dial at 
No. 2, he hears the entire proceedings 
in English. If he sets it at No. 3, hel 
hear it in French, and so on. It’s fun. 
We tried it. In fact, we set the dial 
half-way between 3 and 4 and what we 
got was something very Esperantoish. 
° 2 - 

And this brings us to translators (the 
guys who do the translating). The kind 
of translators needed by the U. N. are 
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AMERICAN 
COACHES! 











«+. because oatmeal scores highest of all 
natural cereals in vital stamina elements! 


Rugged physical STAMINA is every athlete’s chief ally, agree the 
nation’s famous coaches! Now here’s exciting news: Simply by enjoy- 
ing delicious Quaker Oats daily, you can help yourself get the very 
elements that produce stamina and solid muscle! Oatmeal brings more 
Protein, Vitamin B,, Food-Energy and Food-Iron than any other 
natural cereal. For sparkling vitality and all-impor- 
tant stamina, make Quaker Oats a dig part of your 
training program, too! 











ge? brand new 1947 
32-page booklet 


“HOW TO STAR IN FOOTBALL” 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Edited by “Fritz” Crisler, Michigan University coach! Special section on punting and 
pessing y Sid Luckman, star ae orld champion Chicago Bears! Formations, back- 

eld, line and center plays . .. complete with diagrams, by 13 of America’s famous 
coaches. Yours for just one trademark from a Quaker or Mother’s Oats package. 
Order now! 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT YOURS 
AT SLASHED PRICES! 


Leaflet enclosed with book 
will tell you how to get 
football, basketball, boxing 
and baseball equipment # 
bargain prices! Don't mi 
this! 
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MAIL THIS TODAY! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me brand new 1947 edition, “How To 
Star in Football”, with enclosed pamphlet on bar- 
gain athletic equipment. I enclose one trademark 
from package of Quaker or Mother's Oats. 
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Close-up from movie reveals com- 

n violation. Defense attempts 

to prevent field goal while the ball 

is rin cm ew Violation is com- 
w 


mitte en defensive player hits 
ball as it touches the hoop. 


This picture from the movie shows 
the start of a common (legal) 
screen play. As No. 4 makes a 
quick break, No. 7 screens out the 
opposition, allowing the man with 
the ball sufficient room to shoot 
or dribble. 


Wihon 








You've read the rules. Here’s your chance 
to see them in the movies. Wilson is just 


releasing a new film “Basketball by-the- 
Code,” and it’s a firecracker. Here’s a 
30-minute program which takes in those 
key rules and play situations and pre- 
sents them in a manner more entertain- 
ing than your favorite cartoon. Every 
ofhcial of basketball who’s seen it, calls 
it the best ever . . . and you will, too! 
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Another typical foul you'll see in 
this movie consists of offensive 
charging. You'll notice that just as 
A shoots, he pushes B away from 
him .. . thus, the foul is charged to 
the shooter and the field goal does 
not count if made. 








Ask your coach to arrange a 
showing for your team. He 
can obtain the film through 
any of the following: 


* 


2 
$4 re 


Executive Officer, State High 
School Athletic Association. 





The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


The Official Sports Film Service,7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


ee 2 


Emi film is endorsed by the 
National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations, and the National 
Basketball Rules Committee. 





*Film jointly sponsored by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
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IT’S WILSON TODAY 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
\ (A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 
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hard to get. They must be most expert, 
Of the 120 translators required by the 
U. N., its Language Division has been 
able to recruit so far only 55. 

Of 240 applicants for translation. in 
the Spanish section, only a small pro- 
portion has been found passable. Some 
200 Russian-speaking persons were in- 
terviewed with the same result. A good 
translator can translate from 600 to 
1000 words an hour. 

Not always is it the translator’s fault, 
Occasionally, documents are badly 
written in the original language. Said 
one translation chief, “When documents 
are well written, the translation is easy. 
It flows, But frequently we have to try 
to make the translation somewhat clear- 
er than the original.” 

o oO 

Translation headaches: On the aver- 
age, documents translated from English 
into French expand 10 per cent in 
length. But strangely enough, the re- 
verse is not true. And then again, trans- 
lations from Russian into English ex- 
pand fully 15 per cent. 

The Russian alphabet contains 32 
characters, compared to the 26-charac- 
ter Latin alphabet of French, English 
and Spanish. The non-alphabetic Chi- 
nese employs some 7,000 of the 21,000 
characters in the written langmage. 

o o o 

And while we are talking about the 
Chinese. Often no equivalent Chinese 
word could be found for some English 
or French term. In such cases, Chinese 
translators use the definition of a word 
rather than the word itself. “Full em- 
ployment” thus is defined as a “state in 
which every one can find work.” 

More difficult is the business of collo- 
quialisms. Several speakers at the San 
Francisco Conference used the phrase, 
“Our heads are in the clouds.” This 
made the translators scurry for com- 


| parable colloquialisms in their own 


tongues. The Chinese found one which, 
translated back into English, means 
“Staying among the hills.” 

o ° com 

U. N. telecommunications experts 
have worked out a super-duper modern 
communications system whereby mes- 
sages could be flashed within seconds 
from the World Capital to all the coun- 
tries on the globe. 

They were demonstrating their sys- 
tem to a group of newspapermen in the 
summer of 1947. To prove its effi- 
ciency, the U. N. engineers sent a query 
about the weather to the United Na- 
tions headquarters in Geneva by radio 
teletype. In a matter of seconds, the 
reply of the Swiss officials was flashed 
on a screen. It read: 

“Having a heat wave. It is. almost 
midnight and Lake Geneva looks most 


romantic under a summer moon.” 
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What's What af the U.N. 


A Glossary of Terms Used in 
International Affairs 


Administrative—Having to do with ad- 
ministration; directing, managing, 
but not policy-making. 

Advisory opinion—Opinion given by the 
World Court on some legal question, 
upon request from the U. N. 

Agenda—Order of business; a list of 
things to be done at a meeting. 

Aggression — An unprovoked 
upon a friendly country involving 
armed force. 

Arbitration—The settlement of a dispute 
by the decision of a third, neutral 
party; both sides having previously 
agreed to accept the decision. 

Budget — Planned estimate of the 
amount of money to be spent for var- 
ious purposes, in a given time. 

Codification—To arrange and classify 
according to a system, a body of laws 
which have been passed. 

Collective measures—Steps taken joint- 
ly by all the member-nations of an 
organization. 

Commissions—Groups of experts ap- 
pointed by U. N. organs to investi- 
gate and consider some special sub- 
jects. 


attack” 


Concurring—Having the same opinion; 
agreeing. 

Conciliation—An attempt to settle a dis- 
pute through the friendly advice of 
a third, neutral party. 

Constitutional processes—Legal methods 
of handling the affairs of a govern- 
ment as provided by its constitution. 

Contingents—Bodies or quotas of sol- 
diers, troops. 

Convening — Summoning, 
gether, or assembling. 

Disarmament—Act of disarming; reduc- 
tion or limitation of military, naval, 
and aerial forces. 

Draft conventions—Treaties or - agree- 
ments between nations, drawn up 
but not yet accepted by the govern- 
ments. 

Enemy state—Any state which during 
World War II had been an enemy of 
any member of the United Nations. 

International law—World law; the body 
of laws considered as binding on na- 
tions. 

Judgment—Decision handed down by a 
court; a judicial settlement. 

Mandate—A territory conquered in 
World War I, administered under 
the League of Nations by a member 
country. 

Mandatory—The administering author- 
ity of a mandate.” 

Mediation—A method for settling a dis- 


calling _to- 
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pute between nations whereby @ 
third country acts as a go-between, 
but without compulsory power. 


Negotiation—Discussing an issue be- 
tween nations or organizations, for 
the purpose of arriving at mutually 
satisfactory terms. 

Non-permanent members—Member na- 
tions elected to a U. N. body for a 
fixed term. : 

Organ—One of the six main sub-divi- 
sions of the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 

Pacific settlement —The peaceful set- 
tling of a dispute. 

Paramount—Of foremost importance. 

Pending—Awaiting decision; until. 

Permanent members — Member-nations 
which have permanent seats in a 
U. N. body, by terms of the Charter. 

Procedural matters—Routine matters; 
matters dealing with the conduct of 
a meeting. 

Protocol—The first (or original) draft 
of a treaty; also, correct diplomatic 
procedure. 

Ratification—Formal approval of a doc- 
ument (or treaty) by a government. 

Regional agencies—Agencies composed 
of nations located in the same geo- 
graphical region. 

Registered—Officially recorded. 

Sanctions—Punishments; penalties im, 
posed by international action against 
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Do you know how important you are? 


As IMPORTANT as the men who are making today’s 
decisions in the United Nations, in Congress, and in 
the capitals of the world, are the youth of this country. 

In a world still burdened with an unwon peace, still 
faced with the choice between prosperity and chaos, 
the decisions of the future are equally as important as 


those of the present. 


You are the ones who will make those decisions. You 
are the Americans with the years still ahead to help 
shape the destiny of your country and the world. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 
MAKERS OF ARROW SHIRTS, TIES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
UNDERWEAR & SPORTS SHIRTS 
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A ALANE ! BUT WHATS 1 
DOING ‘WAY UP HERE IW 
THE MOUNTAINS ? 
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a nation found guilty of aggression, 

Signatory states—Nations which have 
signed some document or treaty (Ex. 
ample: Charter of the U. N.). 

Sovereign equality—Equality among na- 
tions. 

Specialized agency — An _ international 
body created for a special purpose. 

Strategic areas—Territories which are 
important for military purposes. 

Subsidiary organ—An agency which is 
not allowed to act independently; a 
secondary organ. 

Territorial integrity—The complete ter- 
ritory within the recognized bound- 
aries of a country. 

Trust Territory—A territory placed un- 
der U. N. trusteeship. 

Trusteeship System—The United Na- 
tions system for supervising non- 
self-governing territories. 





Monetary Fund 
(Continued from page 36) 


The first step of the International 
Monetary Fund was to set par (or nor- 
mal) values for the currencies of the 
member-countries, in terms of the 
United States gold dollar. The “yard- 
stick” used for this purpose was the 
dollar value of all currencies as they 
prevailed on October 27, 1945 — sixty 
days before the agreement was made. 

Each member-country of the Fund 
is entitled to one vote for every $100,- 
000 of its quota, in addition to 250 
initial votes for each member. 

The organization of the International 
Monetary Fund is similar to that of the 
World Bank, but the two agencies 
operate independently of each other. 

1. A Board of Governors composed 
of one governor and one alternate ap- 
pointed by each member-country for 
five-year terms. All powers of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund are vested 
in this board of Governors. 


2. A Board of Executive Directors, 
12 in all. Five of them are appointed 
by the member-countries having the 
largest quotas (United States, Britain, 
China, France, and India). The remain- 
ing executive directors are elected by 
the other member-countries. 

The Board of Executive Directors is 
responsible for conducting the general 
operations of the Fund. Decisions are 
made by majority vote, with each exe 
cutive director casting all the votes to 
which his country is entitled. 

8. A Managing Director, elected by 
the Executive Directors. He is in charge 
of the actual day-to-day management 
of the Fund, and serves as Chairman 
of the Board of Executive Directors, 
without vote. The present Managing 
Director is Camille Gutt of Belgium. 
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Information, Please 


A Quiz on the United Nations 


|. LOOKING BACKWARDS 
List in correct chronological order, 
using the numbers | to 5, the follow- 
ing events in world history. 
( ) Atlantic Charter 
( ) League of Nations Covenant 
{ ) Dumbarton Oaks 
( ) 14 Points 
( ) San Francisco Conference 


i. ORGANIZATION 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following sentences, place the num- 
ber of the one phrase which contains 
a false answer. 


__a. An aim of the UN is to (1) 
encourage cooperation among nations; 
(2) advance universal literacy; (3) es- 
tablish representative governments; (4) 
foster freedom of religion and press. 

__b. Among the members of the UN 


is (1) Lebanon; (2) Mexico; (3) 
Ukraine; (4) Spain. 
—c. The General Assembly (1) 


consists of 5 delegates from each mem- 
ber nation; (2) allows one vote for 
each member nation; (3) directs in- 
ternational contingents of forces; (4) 
submits recommendations to the Secur- 
ity Council. 

—d. The Security Council (1) has 
(2) arbitrates dis- 
putes between nations; (3) has five 
permanent members; (4) takes action 
against aggressor nations if necessary. 

—_e. The International Court of Jus- 
tice (1) has fifteen members chosen 
by the Assembly; (2) decides all le- 
gal disputes between nations; (3) 
gives advisory opinions when request- 
ed; (4) is also known as the World 
Court. 

—f. The Trusteeship Council (1) 
includes the Big Five; (2) divides col- 
onies of conquered countries among 
the victors in World War II; (3) Su- 
pervises the administration of “trust 
territories”; (4) cannot administer a 
country who is a member of the UN. 

—g. The Economic and _ Social 
Council (1) enforces its recommenda- 
tions on member nations; (2) consists 
of eighteen members; (3) aims to build 
a better life for the peoples of the 
world; (4) cooperates with private, 
national, or international agencies. 

__h. The Secretariat (1) carries out 
punishment of small powers ordered by 
the Big Five; (2) contains citizens of 
practically every member nation; (3) 
carries on the day to day work of the 
UN; (4) is headed by tHe Secretary- 
General. 

—i. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (1) makes recommendations to the 
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Hecord Speaks 


@ “Talking a good game,” sums up 

the American sportsman’s quick 

scorn of claims without performance. 
When he really wants to know the score, 


he just looks at the record. 


Year after year the record speaks for 

Spalding. Every pitch in the Major Leagues 
. the kick-off in most big college and bowl 

games is made with a Spalding ball. 

The smack of ball off tee and ‘cross the 

court in major championships is most 


often the smack of a Spalding ball. 
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Security Council on the control of atomic energy; (2) 
vises means to eliminate atomic weapons from nati¢ 
armaments; (3) was established by the General Assemh 
(4) consists of the Big Five and Canada. 


ili. PERSONALITIES 

On the line to the left of each letter in Column A, plage 
the number which precedes the correct description in Cob 
umn B. 

A B 
—a. Trygve Lie 1. Chairman, Atomic Energy Com 
mission 
_ . 2. Secretary-General 

—b. Warren R. Austin 8. U. S. Representative at Seat of 
UN 

4. British Representative on Secur- 
ity Council 
. William Hodgson 5. French Representative on Secur- 

ity Council 

. Alexander Cadogan 6. Polish Representative on Secur 
ity Council 

7. Chairman, Commission on Hu- 
man Rights 

8. President, Trusteeship Council 
. Alexandre Parodi 9. Australian Representative on Se- 
curity Council 

10. First President of General As- 
sembly 

11. Russian Representative on Se- 
curity Council 

12. Chinese Representative on Se- 
j. Eleanor Roosevelt curity Council. 


IV. VOCABULARY 

On the line to the left of each of the following words, 
place the number of the phrase which best explains it. 
—__a. Agenda 

(1) British colony in Africa; (2) List of things to be 
done at a meeting; (3) Alphabetical agency of the UN;. 
(4) Preamble to UN Charter. 
—b. Arbitration 

(1) Settlement of a dispute by a third neutral party, 
both sides having agreed to accept the decision; (2) Sane 
tions against an aggressor nation; (3) compromise be 
tween two parties to a dispute; (4) settlement of a dis- 
pute between two parties by a World Court decision. 
__c. Contingents 

(1) French expression for rules of procedure; (2) for- 
mula for apportioning dues payments by UN members; 
(8) bodies or quotas of troops; (4) expression of contempt 
in international diplomacy. 
__d. Draft conventions 

(1) Preliminary agreements between nations; (2) call 
for contribution of troops from member nations; (3) dis- 
armament conventions; (4) way of amending Charter. 
__e. Judicial settlement 

(1) wise decision by a court; (2) settlement by a court; 
(3) settlement of Jews in Palestine; (4) decision by Se- 
curity Council. 
__f. Mandate 

(1) international law; (2) territory administered under 
League of Nations; (3) Britis dominion; (4) overseas 
possession of U. S. 


V. THINK IT OVER : 

1. What is the UN doing about controlling the atom 
bomb? 

2. Explain the role played by the General peer the 
Security Countil, and the World Court, respectively, in) 
helping to keep the peace 

3. Study the “Roster of the UN” on pp. 4, 6. Which} 
nations are the Big Five; How do their populations and | 
areas compare with countries like India and Brazil? 

(For Answers, see page 40) 


. Paul Spaak 


. Quo Tai-chi 


. Oscar Lange 


i. Andrei Gromyko 
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What kind of cars can 
we expect to see? 

| “Numerous surveys indicate an over- 
| whelming desire for better stream- 

lining, smoother lines, lower overall 
i height and general cleaning up of the 
| design. The long tapering hood is 
'doomed to disappear. Popular 
) demand for a better ride has pushed 

the engine forward in order to cradle 
| the passengers in between the front 

and rear axles. Fenders, too, will 

disappear and your car of the future 

is going to be still lower. 


Gasoline engines? 
| “For some years, at least, the present 
| type of engine is assured of wide- 
) spread use. It offers many oppor- 
tunities for even greater improvement. 
For instance, better fuel distribution, 
» higher compression ratios, improved 
combustion chamber shape, and 
| reduction of internal friction. Did you 
know that at 50 miles an hour it takes 
as much power to turn over your 
engine as it does to propel the 
vehicle? Higher octane gasoline, 
alcohol and other fuels _ promise 
better performance, but their general 
use will depend on the all-important 
limitations of availability and cost. 


Atomic power? 
“The best we can say right now is 
that it may be used in the distant 
future. But we have a long way to go. 


« <- ~~ 


As a matter of fact, I suspect that 
atomic power for automobile propul- 
sion may arrive at just about the same 
time as interplanetary travel becomes 
commonplace. 


Diesels? 

“We have some fine engines of this 
type suitable for trucks and other 
heavy work. Advantages are they 
require no elaborate ignition system 
onli operate efficiently on lower 
grades of fuel. Disadvantages for 
passenger car use are their greater 
cost and weight, and limited useful 
speed range. 
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Step Out with Safety— 


Learn how to be an expert 
driver. Send today for 
your free copy of “How to 
Be an Expert Driver” by Al 
Esper, Ford’s Chief Test 
Driver. Address: Ford 
Motor Co., 2904 Schaefer 
Road, Dearborn, Michigan: 





What will the car of the future be like? 
How will it be made ... of what materials? 
How about engines . . . fuels? 


Because you young people will some day be owning and 
driving these cars of tomorrow, you might be interested in 
some of the things Ford engineers are thinking about. Here 
are some comments made by Harold T. Youngren, Vice- 
president and Director of Engineering at-Ford, in a recent 
talk before a group of science and research teachers. 


Jet propulsion? 
“Whatever we do, we musi be prac- 
tical. Jet propulsion, for example, can 
be applied to an automobile. But one 
has only to remember the principle 
of jet-propulsion—a hot blast to the 
rear—to imagine what would result 
if that principle were used. 


A room-on-wheels 


“The automobile more and more is 
becoming a room-on-wheels, not 
just a place where people sit while 
being carried from one point to 
another. People want wider seats, 
more comforts. We are going to see 
more window area than ever before. 
Air conditioning units are on the 
way, but here again cost is the impor- 
tant consideration. 


Looking ahead 


“Thus we move forward in long- 
range research. The only limiting 
factors are our own curiosity, patience 
and skill. We look forward to the day 
the fruits of our research and engi- 
neering programs can be passed on 
to the average car driver—particu- 
larly in a Jess expensive Ford.” 
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THOUSANDS of worvs To THE WISE! 


HERE is a big, modern, il- 
lustrated dictionary that 
will help improve your vo- 
cabulary and enable you 
to use words without error. 
In addition to 22,000 defi- 
nitions, this dictionary con- 
tains 12 special sections 
that are sure to increase 
your knowledge on such 
a wide assortment of sub- 
jects as: 


* Cities in the U.S. and Canada 

* Time and Its Variations 

* Common Synonyms and Antonyms 
* Dictionary of Commerce and Law 
* Military and Naval Facts 

* Weights and Measures 


HOW TO GET THIS ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 


Every member of your family or 
class can have his or her own copy. 
For each copy you want, just send 
25c and two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or two 5c 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAP- 
PERS. 


PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | 








